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HE above words are addressed in Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell by 

the dying Attinghausen to his Swiss fellow-countrymen, as the 
quintessence of his political and patriotic advice. A similar 
message has been on my mind for many weeks, and I hope I may 
have lent it a certain emphasis by reserving it for my last official 
utterance before leaving—with somewhat mixed feelings—the 
chair in which your representatives placed me four years ago. 

Three years ago I deplored the separatism involved in the 
efforts to found special organizations for the several languages 
which our readers teach. These efforts seemed to me then to be 
largely misdirected; intervening happenings have not greatly re- 
assured me in this matter. The one-language association, to my 
way of thinking, is not well fitted to agitate or legislate for language 
interests as a whole. Its natural tendency is to press the claims of 
the language it represents; and if this is done by each association, 
we have the basis for an unfortunate rivalry rather than for the 
cooperative endeavor which our field very greatly needs. What is 
gained in solidarity of the one group of teachers is at least partly 
offset by the loss in accord between the members of the several 
groups. 

The possible evil effects of having only one-language associa- 
tions to represent modern language interests are illustrated by 
recent history. When the American people fell a prey to war- 
psychosis and seized upon the clever notion that a good way to 
beat the enemy was to discontinue the study of his language and 
thought, when German books were withdrawn from our libraries 
and German courses banned in our schools, both French and 
Spanish ‘profited’? in enrollments and teaching positions. But 
what was the effect upon modern language study as a whole? As I 
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have repeatedly pointed out, in this Journal and elsewhere, we 
suffered distinct losses, chiefly along four main lines. (1) Total 
modern language enrollments fell off tremendously after 1916, and 
in their percentual relation to total school enrollments they have 
never recovered. (2) Hundreds of schools which threw out Ger- 
man introduced no language to take its place, so that the spread of 
language influence is smaller now than it was before the war. 
(3) In very many cases, experienced teachers of German were re- 
placed by poorly trained teachers of Romance languages; this led 
to dissatisfaction on the part of both pupils and parents, and a 
general weakening of the position of language in general. (4) 
Arguments used to justify the discontinuance of German were fre- 
quently of such a character that they could be applied equally well 
to any other modern foreign language. Such arguments have sub- 
sequently been employed against both French and Spanish, to the 
detriment of our entire field. 

It would be less or more than human if the teachers of one 
language did not rejoice at the increase of enrollments in that 
language in our schools; and it would be understandable, though 
regrettable, if they were secretly pleased at a decrease in enroll- 
ments in another language. Exclusive association with fellow- 
teachers of the same language augments the tendency to both these 
reactions, and is to that extent, in my judgment, undesirable. 

Now, I hope I know better than to tilt against windmills. The 
one-language associations, as I have hitherto conceded, are here to 
stay. Such being the case, however, it seems to me necessary that 
we should counteract the inevitably separatist tendency of these 
bodies by establishing a new national association that will not only 
serve as the expression of those collectivistic impulses that already 
exist among us, but also promote the formation of new ones. 

Such an organization already exists on paper: the National 
Federation of Modern Foreign Language Teachers. While the 
executive committee of this purely theoretical ‘‘association’”’ does 
little more at present than to determine the policies of the Modern 
Language Journal, we have here the germ of a genuinely national 
association—the Federation in its active work is at present limited 
to states or districts—and at the same time this committee con- 
stitutes the machinery whereby the suggested extension of its own 
powers and functions may most easily be initiated. 
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Assuming that the readers of these lines will agree that such a 
national association is desirable, I call upon the officers of our 
Executive Committee to announce an open meeting, in connection 
with the next convention of the MLA (which, according to its 
revised constitution, has become avowedly an organization devoted 
solely to the promotion of research in the modern language field 
and hence can not represent in any way the pedagogical interests 
of our work). At such a meeting plans should be drawn up for the 
formation of a national body, to embrace in its theoretical mem- 
bership all the modern foreign language teachers of the United 
States. 

Space does not permit me, nor do I feel empowered, to set forth 
the mode of organization, the responsibilities, and the privileges 
of such an association. These matters should and will develop, in 
the natural course of events, out of the collective thinking and 
planning of our colleagues. But I am quite clear as to the impera- 
tive need for such a step, and the important services to our pro- 
fession which a truly active and representative federation will be 
in a position to perform.* If the formation of the one-language 
groups, as now seems to me likely, helps to promote this most 
desirable consummation, they will not have come to life in vain. 

B.Q. M. 


* Since writing the above lines, I have had called to my attention two matters 
which seem to me to invite some action on our part, and which can hardly be dealt 
with except by some wholly representative body. See pp. 653 and 657 of this issue. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MODERN LANGUAGE 
METHODOLOGY IN AMERICA FOR 1929 


HE most important contribution to methodology in 1929 has 

been the eight publications of the Study that complete (except 
for vol. XVII which appeared February 1930) the monumental 
task begun in 1924. Hauch, Keniston, Cheydleur and Vander Beke 
have produced German, Spanish and French idiom lists and word 
books which should have weight in determining reading material in 
the first two years of these languages. Henmon in his ‘‘Achieve- 
ment Tests in Modern Foreign Languages” presents a mathe- 
matically correct picture of modern language achievement in 
America. He and seven others have contributed a notable study 
on prognosis tests. Purin has given a complete survey of the 
present situation in ‘‘The Training of Teachers of Modern Foreign 
Languages.”’ Coleman in his ‘‘The Teaching of Modern Foreign 
Languages in the United States’? has made a vast contribution 
which is a synthesis of all the findings of the Committee with 
respect to the problems of teaching. This Report should be care- 
fully read by all teachers of modern languages. 

Among the pedagogical articles appearing during the year, 
those dealing with the method of elementary instruction bulk 
largest in quantity, indicating the intense interest that attaches to 
this perennial problem. No less than 20 of the authors listed 
address themselves in one way or another to this question. Other 
topics which attract much attention are the following: Tests and 
Achievement (12 items), much to the fore of recent years, largely 
owing to the new interest in testing generally, but expecially to the 
influence of the Modern Foreign Language Study; The Treatment 
of Reading (7 items), recognized always as our central problem; 
The Stimulation of Student Interest (6 items), a matter which 
particularly concerns the high-school teacher; The Teaching of 
Literature (7 items), primarily a college question, but not exclu- 
sively so; Suggestions for Language Clubs (8 items), touching a 
relatively small number of persons, but a matter of burning interest 
to them. There were also repeated discussions of Composition (4), 
Pronunciation (5), Vocabulary (4), Translation, Realia, Individual 
Ability, and the Phonograph (2 each). 

Attention might be called to certain articles which seem of 
particular weight or importance, and which are cited here in the 
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order of their appearance in the bibliography: Haller’s ‘‘Experi- 
mentation with Informational Material,’’ Morgan’s “Technique 
of Classroom Translation,” Cru’s ‘‘Use of Realia in French,” 
Guillet’s ‘Tests of the Teaching of French,’ Jameson on the 
‘Language Club,” Price on ‘‘Foreign Language Teaching in Ameri- 
can High Schools,’ Fife on the “Reading Objective,” Kaulfers’ 
“Method for the Large Class,” Lipari on “Standard Italian,” 
Kaulfers on the “Prognostic Value of the I. Q.,’’ Greenleaf’s 
“French Pronunciation Tests,’ Jack on ‘English Grammar,” 
Johnson on “Correlated Reading,’ Kunze on ‘“The Phonograph in 
Language Work,” Mapes’ ‘Survey Course,” Kaulfers on the 
“Value of English Marks in Prognosis.” 


BULLETIN OF H1GH PoINTS 


Ashrey, L.I.: “The First Two Minutes Between Periods. The Last Two Minutes— 
at the End of the Period.” XI:6:40-43. Suggestions for young teachers. 
Bodler, Sophia L.: ‘‘A Project in Pan-Americanism.”’ X1:6:34-35. Booklets made 

by pupils on the countries of Central and South America, Mexico, etc. 

Candler, A.: ‘How to Arouse Interest in a Foreign Language.” XI:8:28-30. Good 
results from Spanish realia brought by pupils one day a week, games and songs. 

Haeseler, Ann. C.: “The Value of the Scrap Book in the Teaching of French.’’ 
XI:6:35-38. Gives pupils a more interested attitude toward their linguistic 
training without taking time from their regular work. 

Haller, R. W.: “A Classroom Experiment in Modern Language Work. Instruc- 
tional Procedure to Eliminate Segregation according to Ability.” X1I:9:34-36. 
Plan based on a uniform requirement of outside work for each pupil. Maxi- 
mum, Medium, Minimum assignments which pupils elect according to their 
ability. 

Haller, R. W.: ‘‘A Year’s Experimentation with Informational Material in Modern 
Languages.”’ XI:4:9-17. Conclusions from | questionnaire sent 600 teachers of 
New York City who had used for one year “the syllabus of informational ma- 
terial prepared by committee of which Mr. Haller was chairman. 

LaGuardia, Louise: “Some Excursions to Points of Interest for Students of 
Spanish.” XIJI:3:23-29. Visits to New York’s museum, stores featuring 
Spanish rooms, and a liner of the Spanish Royal Mail Line, etc. 

X.: “Teaching Spanish Pronunciation to Beginners.” XI:4:41. A motivating 
interest is to begin with Spanish equivalents of the students’ names. 
BULLETIN OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 

DeVitis, M. A.: “Poetry for Elementary Classes.” IX:1:9-11. Typical examples 
which can be used in different ways in modern language classes. 

Kunze, Emma G.: “A visit to a classroom.” IX:2:5-6. A successful adaptation 
and elaboration of the Luquiens method in Spanish classes in the New Haven 

Commercial High School. 
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BULLETIN OF THE WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF MODERN 
ForEIGN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 

Anon.: “Suggestions for Club Programs.” No. 78:1-6 (a reprint from No. 31). 

Johnson, Laura B.: ‘‘Divided Proverbs.”” No. 79:3-6. Material for painlessly 
increasing a knowledge of vocabulary and idioms. 

Lorenz, Charlotte: ‘““Vocabulary Building.’”’ No. 75:2-5. Progressive steps. 

Morgan, B. Q.: “The Technique of Classroom Translation.”’ No. 73:3-6. 1. De- 
fines good translation. 2. States requirements for a translator. 3. Gives eight 
suggestions for bringing about effective class work in translation. 

Smith, H. A.: Letter to Editor. No. 73:1-3. Much oral work can be used in teach- 
ing of reading and of early grammar work, although our chief duty is not to 
teach students to speak. 

Young, Caroline M.: “Outside Reading.’’ No. 74:1-2. System used in the Central 
High, Madison, Wisconsin. 


EDUCATION 
Sarafian, K. A.: “Some Principles of Education Applied to the Teaching of French”. 
XLIX:479-488. Illustrates concretely how some of Dewey’s progressive ideas 
in “‘Democracy and Education”’ can be applied to the teaching of French. 


Tue EpuCATIONAL RECORD 
Fife, R. H.: “Improvement of Language Teaching.”” X:277-285. Steps are: 
concentrate on the reading objective, use standardized foreign language tests, 
reconstruct curriculum on a basis determined by an objective investigation of 
the habits of the languages to be taught. 


THe FRENCH REVIEW 

Blanchard, M.: “L’ Enseignement de la Grammaire au Lycée Frangais.”” II:3:197- 
204. After dealing with advisability of admitting to same French classes 
students who have had Latin and those who have not, the writer tells of the 
thorough instruction in grammar and the reading texts used which furnish 
abundant material for grammatical analysis. 

Blanchard, M.: ‘Le Devoir Frangais.”’ I1:4:313-317. Deals with teaching of free 
composition, stresses use of ‘‘canevas”’ always, suggests methods of correction, 
makes appeal for more dictation exercises. 

Blanchard, M.: “La Lecture Dirigée et les Humanités Modernes.” I1:5:424426. 
Describes French system of supervised reading outside of classroom and shows 
that “the modern humanities can replace to advantage the ancient ones.” 

Cheydleur, F. D.: ‘The Relative Reliability of the Old and New Type Modern 
Language Examinations.” II:6:530-550. Experiment in giving the Columbia 
Research Bureau tests to French and Spanish classes to determine the sound- 
ness of a new criterion for their present system of marking students and pro- 
moting or demoting them. Illustrative tables and charts. 

Churchman, P. H.: ‘Getting the Proper Phonetic Start.” I1:4:339-348. Scientific 
explanation of sound system and exclusive use of phonetic alphabet should 
come at the outset of the French course. If possible transfer for first few weeks 
the time allotted to private study to class instruction under competent assis- 
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tants until auditory drill, dictation, phonetic writing, etc. bring the class to 
standard spelling. 

Cru, A. L. and others: ‘The Use of Realia in the Teaching of French ” II:4:299- 
312. A compilation of suggestions and ideas made by a large committee with 
information where realia may be procured. 

Garnier, C. M.: “‘A Call to the Schoolboys and Girls of America.” II:3:247-249. 
An appeal to the youth of America for friendly educational letter exchange 
with French boys and girls. 

Greenberg, Jack.: “‘Problems in Foreign Languages in Junior High School.”’ IL:5: 
377-386. Presents New York City’s problems from pedagogical and adminis- 
trative viewpoints. ‘Most serious obstacle in path of the junior high school is 
that of coordination with the high school.” 


Guillet, C.: ‘Some Tests of the Teaching of French.” II:1:40-49. By using a 
systematic method primarily oral but not neglecting the visual side of the 
language we can have our students acquire a useful knowledge of French in the 
time they spend on it. 

Hayes, L. Mc.: ‘‘Free Composition in a Foreign Language.”’ I11:6:461-469. In the 
early stages select everyday topics, agree on one particular version of the sub- 
ject, put on board the heading of the structural scheme to be adopted. Prob- 
ably cover ten to fifteen subjects a year. 

Holzwarth, C. H.: “Publication of the Modern Foreign Language Study.”’ IIT:2: 
89-92. Aims in modern language instruction should be based only on needs of 
the future not on dead data of the past. 

Jameson, R. P.: “The Modern Language Club.”” II:4:285-296. Considers club 
activities as intra-curricular and a logical part of the teaching plan. Gives 
bibliography of recent articles on the subject of extra-curricular activities and 
suggestions for club work. 

Leffert, E.: “Progressive Teaching of French.”’ III:1:24-35. The teacher would 
have class regard French, Spanish, German not as a text-book assignment but 
as a new experience whose appreciation will not be merely esthetic but will 
include the language, customs, history, and geography. 

Lunderall, W.: “Suggestions for a French Club.” III:1:35-40. Four programs 
suggested for French Club of second-year students. 

Price,W.R.: “Foreign Language Teaching in American High Schools.”’ III:1:17- 
24. Teachers should seek to lay a broad, strong foundation in the fourfold 
activities of hearing and understanding, speaking, reading, and writing the 
language. 

Robert, O. T.: “Lead Them Not Into Temptation.”’ IT:6:511-522. Discussion of 
(1) a general preparation for the translation from English into French and 
(2) the preparation of individual exercises in translation into French. 

Tharp, J. B.: “Examining Knowledge of Foreign Language Grammar.’’ IT:6:486- 
499. The marking of grammar questions assumes great importance in deter- 
mining the students’ grades. Is it possible to reduce the variability in marking 
standards of teachers by some plan of objective point scoring? 
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THE GERMAN QUARTERLY 

Fife, R. H.: “The Reading Objective.’ II:3:73-87. Since approximately 87% of 
our modern language students in secondary schools remain with us only two 
years we must reorganize our courses to impart an ability to read the foreign 
language with ease and pleasure, for reading is the main objective. 

Hagboldt, P.: “Achievement after Three Quarters of College German as Measured 
by the American Council Alpha Test.’”’ I1:2:33-43. Results seem to indicate 
that the norms so far established for this test are very low. Definite suggestions 
made for the raising of standards in our teaching. 

Hewitt, T. B.: “In Defense of the Survey Course.”’ II:1:12-14. This course should 
be made a more important part of the program offered by German departments. 

Price, W. R.: “What Price Vocabulary Frequencies?” II:1:1-5. Questions the 
value of the “German Frequency Word Book”’ issued under the auspices of the 
Modern Foreign Language Study. 

Price, W. R.: “Critique of ‘The Teaching of Foreign Languages in the United 
States,’ by Algernon Coleman, the Macmillan Company 1929.” IT:4:117-121. 
Disagrees with the Coleman report on its recommendation for a considerably 
increased amoung of reading. Objects to sacrificing the intensive work of drill 
exercises, etc., for an extensive reading course. 

Stroebe, Lillian: ““The Conversation Lesson and the German Background.” IT:2: 
54-61. A detailed treatment of an anecdote with a specific German back- 
ground. 

Taub, L. Leo: ‘Das Buchstabenspiel.’”’ II:3:95-99. Description of a device which 
can be employed successfully in all languages in elementary classes and in 
clubs. 

Waldman, M.: “Some Thoughts on the Teaching of the Drama.” II:1:15-23. 
Advocates reading of modern plays before the classics and makes practical 
suggestions for the actual conduct of drama classes in colleges. 

Whyte, J.: “On the Teaching of German Pronunciation.” II:4:137-150. De- 
scribes his exceedingly clever devices for making his pupils hear the character- 
istic traits of German articulation and intonation and then attempt to imitate 
them. 


HISPANIA* 

Boldyreff, Tatiana W.: “Training Linguistic Thought.”’ XII:6:591-600. Recom- 
mends the use of phonographic records, taking her examples from the Spanish. 

Coates, Mary W.: “Vitalizing Spanish Correspondence.” XII:5:475-478. Have 
pupils bring in actual Spanish business letters, which are translated in class. 

Kaulfers, W.: ““Method for the large Foreign-Language Class.” XII:2:189-194. 
Urges more extensive use of group work. 

Nunemaker, J. H.: “The Teaching of Spanish Grammar.” XII:1:79-82. The 
technique for the elementary class, and for students who are about to go out 
and teach. 

Paine, D. A.: “Pictures in the Spanish Class.”” XII:4:385-390. Equipment 
needed and firms furnishing slides. 


* Summaries by Agapito Rey. 
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Qualia, C. B.: “Teaching composition Based on Reading.’’ XII:2:185-188. Pro- 
gress from one paragraph on concrete subject the first year to four paragraphs 
the second year. Encourage student to use author’s expressions and make his 
passive vocabulary active. 

Sparkman, C. F.: “Bases and Training for Direct interpretation in Foreign Lan- 
guage Reading. XII:3:287-302. The teaching of reading should be divided 
into two distinct phases (1) preparatory period (2) longer period of training 
during which the words already learned are to interpret thought. 


ITALICA 


Altrocchi, R.: ‘Some Deceptive Cognates.” VI:4:107-113. Valuable list for 
pupils (and teachers) of common words extremely similar in English and 
Italian but with quite different meanings in the current usage of the two 
languages. 

Bergin, T. G.: “Textbooks available for the study of Italian in America.” VI:2: 
41-43. List of usable classroom grammars and texts for teaching and study of 
Italian. 

Lipari, A.: ‘Standard Italian.” VI:3:75-81. Need of agreement on standard 
pronunciation, uniform grammatical nomenclature, desirable vocabulary, and 
objectives. 

THE MopEeRN LANGUAGES ForUM 


Hammerling, W.: ‘‘A Study of Four Standardized Tests in Spanish.”” XIV:4:10- 
14. Purpose was to determine nature of vocabulary, kinds of questions in the 
comprehension division, nature and frequency of grammar points involved. 

Kaulfers, W.: “Prognostic Value of the I. Q. in Spanish.”?” XIV:3:5-9. We should 
remake our language courses so as to meet the needs of the average student. 

Owen, R. P.: “If Not Literature in Our High School and Junior College Romance 
Language Classes, Then What?” XIV:4:5-8. In spite of the fact that the 
literatures of French and Spanish have an intellectual quality that fails to 
make a great appeal to immature minds, our students do get a splendid lan- 
guage sense and a fine taste in literary forms from a study of the literature. 

Pattee, Edith B.: ““Modern Language Tests.”” XIV:2:9-12. The construction of 
home-made tests from standardized tests. Pitfalls to be avoided. 

Pattee, Edith B.: “Standardized and other Language Tests.’’ XIV:3:29-30. A 
partial list of tests available in French, Spanish, and German. 

Patterson, A. S.: “Some Fundamental Principles of Modern Language Teaching.” 
XIV:2:5-9. Discussion of the six aims to be promoted in instruction “with 
diagrammatic representation of the so-called paths of association.” 

Rice, W. F.: “Some results of the Extensive Reading Method in Elementary 
Spanish.” XIV:4:24-26. At the end of a one year experiment the average 
attainment of a class in which extensive reading was an important element 
equaled 70% of those examined by American Council Beta Test, who had 
four years of instruction, was better than 90% of those who had three years, 
and above the score of 98% of second year. 

Smith, M. A.: “Suggestions for Reading in Intermediate French.” XIV:3:9-13. 
Prefers Grammar Review book to be used independently of the reading text. 
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Select reading material from XIXth century, preferably in field of short story 
with at least one drama. 


Tue MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


Arnold, H. H.: ‘‘Tense Frequency in the Spanish Novel and Drama.”’ XIV:3:234- 
235. The figures suggest which tenses require early study and which may be 
left for explanation in progress of reading. 

Breazeale, Eliz.: ‘Your Semester’s Leave in France.”” XIII:5:360-363. Valuable 
and practical information on spending a semester’s leave. 

Couch, W. T.: ‘“‘Can Language Teaching Be Improved?”” XIV:1:20-32. Suggests 
that the processes of teaching be given more attention by modern language 
departments. Procedure along seven lines is suggested for approaching a 
solution of the problem. 

Crooks, Esther J.: “Student Activity versus Teacher Activity.” XIV:2: 103-106. 
Advocates maximum amount of student activity in first and second year work 
with an apparent eflacement of the instructor. 

Fay, P. B.: “A University Teacher’s View of the High School Course in French.” 
XIV:2:87-93. Secondary school work considered as a preparation for further 
study of Frenchin the university. Considers accuracy the chief aim throughout 
the course and suggests where emphasis should be laid on various phases of the 
work. 

Friedman, M.: ‘‘An Outlet for the Exceptional Language Student.”’ XIII:4:289- 
293. Students in the James Monroe H. S., Bronx N. Y., who for two or more 
years had maintained an average of 80% or above edited a successful monthly 
newspaper in French. 

Greenleaf, Jeanne H.: ‘“‘French Pronunciation Tests.”’ XIII:7:534-537. Experi- 
ment conducted to test at beginning and end of each semester the students’ 
pronunciation by use of dictaphone. A fairer and more exact method of testing 
than any other way and one that brings marked improvement in the quality of 
pronunciation. 

Greenup, C. and Segel, David: ‘“‘An Experimental Study of the Relation between 
Method and Outcomes in Spanish Instruction.”” XIV:3:208-212. Importance 
of predetermined objectives. 

Hathaway, Lillie V.: ‘“German Error Count.” XIII:7:512-533. An experimental 
study of the frequency of errors occurring in the written work of German 
students in secondary schools and colleges. Check list of errors with directions 
for its use and partial conclusions drawn from returns of these lists by 30 
collaborators. 

Jack, W. S.: “The Modern Language Student versus English Grammar.” XIV:2: 
95-102. From tests given to college freshmen it is evident that teachers must 
give more instruction in grammatical theory and terminology in order to afford 
pupils a better chance to learn the foreign language. 

Johnson, Laura B.: ‘The Use of Correlated Reading as a Means of Providing for 
Individual Differences.’”’ XIII:4:270-279. Differentiated reading require- 
ments for outside work allows students to develop freely to their fullest 
capacity. 
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Hewitt, T. B.: “A Program for Honors Courses in German.” XIV:3:213-216. 
Suggestions for honors courses in German which the author recommends as a 
desirable basis for all senior college work (junior and senior years). 

Kaulfers, W.: “Intelligence and Spanish Failures.” XIII:7:550-553. Presents 
results of measurements. 

Kaulfers, W.: “An Inductive Method of Teaching Pronunciation.’’ XIII:8:610- 
619. Effectively used, this method develops great facility in pronunciation, 
oral reading, and spelling, without rules and with a saving of time and energy. 

Kunze, Emma G.: ‘Summer Study Abroad.” XIII:5:353-359. Practical infor- 
mation on summer courses in France, Spain, Switzerland, Germany, Austria, 
and on conducted tours which combine travel with residence and study at well 
known summer schools. 

Kunze, Emma G.: “‘The Use of the Phonograph in Language Work.” XIII:7:538- 
549. Includes list of firms in America and abroad where phonographic methods 
are obtainable, and discusses at length the various systems used on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

Lensner, H J.: ‘The Cleveland Experiment—some outstanding problems of first 
year German instruction according to the Cleveland plan.” XIII:5:393-398. 
First year students need a vocabulary that is both natural and vital and the 
study of nominative case and accusative case before any other is taken up, 
declensions being postponed for more advanced study. 

Lundeberg, O. K.: ‘‘Recent Developments in Audition-Speech Tests.”” XIV:3: 
193-202. A review of the chief attempts in this field. A satisfactory test of 
aural skill has yet to come out of these numerous experiments. 

Manning, C. A.: “Slavonic Studies In the United States.” XIII:4:280-288. A 
review of the institutions where these subjects are taught, of the works pro- 
duced, leading publications in English. Outlook for development of Slavonic 
scholarship in this country is very bright. 

Mapes, E. K.: “A Survey Course and Period Courses in Spanish-American Litera- 
ture.’ XIV:2:107-116. Survey course preferable. Detailed suggestions, 
especially bibliographical. 

Marchand, L.: ‘Teaching Modern Languages by the Scientific Method.’’ XIV:1: 
1-19 and XIV:2:122-127 (translated partly from the Bulletin de la Société 
francaise de la Pédagogie, June 1927). Stresses necessity of a scientific approach 
to language study. Analyzes this method and illustrates points in concrete 
graphic form. Application and results of this method. 

Napoli, A.: “The Teaching of First Year Italian.” XIV:3:217-222. Detailed 
suggestions for conducting work of each of the two semesters. 

Pattee, Edith B.: ‘Available Tests in Modern Foreign Languages.” XIV:3:223- 
227. Discusses methods and equipment available and gives price list and full 
information concerning individual tests for French, Spanish, German. 

Silberberg, Irma L.: “Scientific Pedagogical Foundation of Teaching Modern 
Foreign Languages.” XIII:5:376-392. A study of the general laws of language 
learning and the psychology of language together with an analysis of individual 
and genetic psychology must serve as basis for determining which methods will 
give best results. Draws six main conclusions. 
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Simmons, Lucretia V. T.: ‘““A Vocabulary Count based on three German Dramas.” 
XIV:1:33-36. Since the number of words in the vocabulary of a drama has a 
direct bearing on the burden placed on pupils, dramas (or stories) should be 
introduced in the proper place in the curriculum so that the mere mechanical 
effort of the pupils does not exhaust them to fatigue. 

Williams, E. B.: “The Teaching of Scientific French, German, and Spanish in 
American Colleges.’’ XIII:6:471-476. Conclusions drawn from a question- 
naire sent to 207 colleges and universities in the United States. 

Wisconsin, A. M. F. L. T.: ‘The Training of the Modern Foreign Language 
Teacher.” XII:4:312-314. Recommendations for improved preparation of 
those who are to teach submitted by a special committee to the Wisconsin 
Association of Modern Foreign Language Teachers and ratified by the associ- 
ation. 

Zdanowicz, C. D.: “By-Products of Modern Foreign Language Study.’ XIII:4: 
257-269. Nineteen by-products listed with suggestion to call upon psycholo- 
gists to aid us in determining how best to obtain them or to prove that they 
may not be obtained. 


MONATSHEFTE FUR DEUTSCHEN UNTERRICHT* 

Appelt, E. P.: “Programmvorschlige fiir Weihnachtsfeiern.” XXI: 164-167. Three 
programs of Christmas songs and declamations, with definite sources of all 
necessary material stated. 

Buehner, V.: ‘Warum wird Deutsch eine gutturale Sprache genannt?” XXT:137. 
Writer prefers the lingual R to the uvular R. 

Ellis, Frances H.: ‘Aus der Schulpraxis: Sprechende Bilder aus ‘Immensee’.”’ 
XXI:167-171. Scenes from the well-known Novelle, presented in dramatized 
form before a German club. 

Hofacker, E.: ‘‘Volkscharakter und Lyrik. Deutsche Abend-und Nachtlieder.”’ 
XXI:187-197; 219-224. On the basis of evening and night poems in the 
Oxford Book of German Poetry the writer traces the connection between lyric 
poetry and various intellectual and literary movements in Germany from 
Gryphius down to modern times. 

Koischwitz, O.: “Vom Priester- und Kiinstlertum des Literaturlehrers.’’ XXI:105- 
109; 127-133. Writer shows by examples how the teacher of literature should 
stress the religious and the esthetic values of literary works. 

Morgan, B. Q.: ““Gotthold Ephraim Lessing.’’ XXI:73-75. Suggestions for cele- 
brating the Lessing bicentenary: music, biography, geography, dramatics, 
esthetics, ethics, and games. 

Philippson, E. A.: “‘Deutsche Spiele fiir die Schulbithne.” XXI:138-141. Writer 
offers a wide variety of plays suitable for presentation by German clubs. 

Prokosch, E.: ‘“‘Sprachgeschichte und Sprachunterricht.” XXI:1-5; 27-31; 59-63; 
91-96; 123-127. Language instruction can be strengthened through stress on 
historical grammar. Continues the series of articles of Vol. XX. 

Stroebe, Lillian L.: ‘Aus dem Schulzimmer.” XXI:10-15; 42-47. Definite sug- 
gestions for planning a grammar lesson and a reading lesson. 


* Summaries by E. O. Wooley. 
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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


Kaulfers, W. V.: “Effect of the I. Q. on the Grades of one thousand Students of 
Foreign Languages.’’ XXX:762; 163-169. Six conclusions drawn, the most 
interesting of which is that boys require 10% more I. Q. to achieve on the 
same level in Spanish. 


THE ScHOOL REVIEW 


Crider, B.: ‘“The Corrective Value of Repeated Translations.”” XXXVII:10:771- 
780. Report with tables of an experiment in 3 classes of first year Spanish. 
Conclusion is that repeated translation has no value. 

Kaulfers, W.: ‘‘Value of English Marks in Predicting Foreign Language Achieve- 
ment.’”’ XXXVII:7:541-546. Findings indicate that marks in English are the 
best single basis for predicting probable achievement in foreign-language 
work. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN AND CANADIAN COMMITTEES 
ON MopERN LANGUAGES 


Cheydleur, F. C.: ‘French Idiom List.” (Vol. XVI.) Macmillan Company, New 
York. IX plus 154 pp. Based on a count of 1,183,000 running words, contents 
as follows: “Introduction’’ (1-26) reviews previous French Idiom studies and 
gives history of present compilation. Part I (27-108), ‘‘the six different cate- 
gories of the idioms with range and frequencies indicated”: (A) idioms, 
properly speaking, including adverbial locutions; (B) compound conjunctions; 
(C) compound prepositions; (D) reflexive verbs; (E) verbs requiring a pre- 
position before substantives and infinitives; (F) separate list of negatives. 
Part II (109-152), ‘‘alphabetical index for all lists.” “Appendix” (153-154), 
items excluded from Parts I and IT. 

Coleman, Algernon: ‘“‘The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages in the United 
States.” (Vol. XII.) Macmillan Co., New York. XX plus 209 pp. Results of 
inquiries among secondary schools and corresponding courses in modern 
languages in college, as they relate to the entire field of modern language 
teaching. I, “Objectives.” Modern Language courses should yield a higher 
degree of ability to use the languages. Present maximum period of study—two 
years—should be prolonged. List of objectives should be narrowed to items 
that can be directly connected with classroom activities. II, “Content of 
course.” Wise use of word and idiom counts from outset helps reading. In the 
“realia” teachers must supplement the scarce material in books. Statistics 
indicate that an increase in amount of reading results in rapid progress in rate 
and comprehension. Therefore amount of reading should be considerably in- 
creased and all other types of class exercise must converge toward this end. 
III. “Organigation of classes.” Summarizing conclusions are: 1. Study of a 
modern language in secondary schools for one year only advisable only under 
exceptional circumstances. 2. Minimum period should be 3 years. College 
freshmen should continue language they had in high school. 3. In a two-year 
course central aim should be ability to read, with an acceptable standard of 
this ability as minimum’ requisite for passing. 4. Students should be placed 
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by the use of scores on comprehensive tests supplemented by scholastic records, 

etc. 5. Students who fail should be examined to ascertain the advisability of 

their continuing language work. 6. Teachers should establish by constructive 

objective tests local standards of attainments. 7. Percentage of continuation 

in modern language should be studied over a period of several years. 8. 

Colleges should place entering freshmen by standardized tests. 9. Teachers 

should cooperate in establishing objectives, methods, etc. IV, ‘Considerations ' 
in regard to method.” Method must be appropriate for objectives; tendency 
toward “direct’”’ approach has caused teachers to learn foreign language more 
effectively. Colleges must train prospective teachers to pronounce, under- 
stand, and speak. A list of 34 tables and 44 figures presents the statistics from 
which conclusions are drawn. 

Hauch, Edward F.: “German Idiom List.” (Vol. X.) Macmillan Co., New York. 
XI plus 98 pp. List checked from texts of German authors of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries of prose fiction, prose, non-fiction, and prose drama. 
Includes only those idioms that occurred three or more times in the 1,000,000 
running words checked. Only 959 idioms survived the test from a tentative 
list of 5000. Final list is arranged (1) according to frequency and (2) in 
alphabetical order. 

Henmon, V. A. C.: ‘Achievement Tests in Modern Foreign Languages.” (Vol. V.) 4 
Macmillan Co., New York. XXVI plus 36 pp. “A picture of modern language 
achievement in the United States and Canada that is mathematically correct 
in detail and complete in its general features.’”’ The Study and the Canadian 
Committee on Modern Languages were confronted at the outset of their in- 
vestigations by the necessity of constructing and standardizing objective tests 
for measuring achievement in modern foreign languages. Tests in French, 
German, and Spanish were developed through experimental stages to final 
forms known as the “‘American Council Alpha Tests.’”’ These tests, prepared 
in two alternative forms, measure achievement in vocabulary, grammar, and 
reading, and were supplemented by scales for rating composition. The ad- 
ministration of the Alpha tests took place first in the United States, then in 
Canada, and the findings of the tests make up the report. The last two chap- 
ters give a description of other achievement tests sponsored by the committees | 
and the use of tests in the study of factors conditioning 2 -hievement. One 
hundred and twenty tables and ninety-four figures present the facts collected. 

Henmon, V. A. C.; Brigham, C. C.; Rice, Geo. A.; Todd, J. W.; Bohan, J. E.; - 
Hopkins, L. T.; Symonds, P. M.; Van Tassel, R. J.: ‘“‘Prognosis Tests in the 
Modern Foreign Languages.”’ (Vol. XIV.) Macmillan, New York. XVII plus 
182 pp. Eight chapters written successively by these authors. (I) Concerns 
itself with the relative predictive values of general intelligence and of special | 


language aptitude tests in forecasting success in foreign languages. From ex- 
perimental studies the evidence is that special prognosis tests predict success 
in the study of a foreign language better than do intelligence’ tests. II. “Rela- 
tion of Course Marks in English to Course Marks in *oreign Languages and of | 
Both to Intelligence.”” Marks in beginning English courses correlate more 
highly with marks in foreign language than do intelligence test scores, but the 
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latter predict success in English better than they do in foreign languages. 
III. ‘The Prognosis of College Work in French”’ is a description of the Prince- 
ton ‘Artificial Language Test’ and conclusions drawn. IV. “The Reliability 
of the Wilkins Prognosis Test for Predicting Success in Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages. V. “The Barry Prognostic Language Test.’’ VI. ““A Modern Foreign 
Language Prognosis Test.’’ VII. “The Psychological Fundamentals of 
i Linguistic Achievement.”’ A “language sense”’ as an entity apart from capacity 
to achieve probably doesn’t exist. VIII. ‘“The Measurement of Aptitude for 
Achievement in Foreign Language study.’ Prediction to the extent of 0.60 is 
possible with prognosis tests. 
Keniston, Hayward: ‘Spanish Idiom List.’”’ (Vol. XI.) Macmillan Co., New York. 
XIII plus 108 pp. Selected on the basis of range and frequency occurrence 
from Spanish prose of the last fifty years. The six divisions are: A. Idioms. 
B. Compound conjuctions. C. Compound prepositions. D. Reflexive verbs. 
E. Verbs requiring a preposition before a complement. F. Verbs requiring 
no preposition or adverb in Spanish. 
Purin, C. M.: “The Training of Teachers of the Modern Foreign Languages.” 
(Vol. XIII.) Macmillan Co., New York. XIV plus 112 pp. Complete picture 
of the present situation in the United States in regard to the training and 
| experience of modern language teachers, the organization of teacher training 
> courses and the subject matter contained, the present requirements for college 
majors and minors, certification and placement of teachers and their post- 
training. Twenty-two tables explained and analyzed present the facts gathered 
from questionnaires, reports, and various sources. Concludes with fifteen 
general recommendations for the training of teachers. 
Vander Beke, George E.: “French Word Book.” (Vol. XV.) Macmillan Co., New 
York. XIII plus 181 pp. This study constitutes an extension and revision of 
the preliminary word count of V. A. C. Henmon published in 1924. It has 
increased the number of running words from 400,000 (Henmon French Word 
” List) to over 1,500,000 and has included 6,067 words arranged in descending 
order of importance based upon range rather than frequency. The words have 
been registered separately when they occur with different meanings or are used 
as different parts of speech. Books used as sources of the count were of nine- 
} teenth and twentieth century French prose divided among novels, stories, 
newspapers, plays, scientific and historical works. 
Grace P. YounG 
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TEN YEARS OF MODERN LANGUAGE 
METHODOLOGY IN AMERICA 


OR nine years the present writer has been associated in the 

compilation of the bibliography of methodology published an- 
nually by the Modern Language Journal.! The time has now come 
to surrender this work into other hands. It seems an opportune 
moment to look back over the output for the last ten-year period 
and to try to compose a compendium of its activities. The present 
article presents a brief statement, as non-partisan as possible, of 
a decade of publication in methodology, and supplements that 
statement with some personal comment. 

Turning first to statistics, the number of items included in the 
bibliography is clearly shown in the following table: 


No. of Books 
Total No. No. of Language and 
of Items Journals Journals Pamphlets 
19192 52 6 2 2 
1920 84 15 3 5 
1921 88 14 3 5 
1922 121 17 4 10 
1923 91 22 5 5 
1924 88 14 5 2 
1925 146 21 7 22 
1926 151 21 7 23 
1927 152 26 8 21 
1928 205 25 10 19 
TOTALS 1178 114 


The writer is somewhat appalled at the revelation that he 
has read, or at least tinkered with, more than 1,000 pieces of 
pedagogical literature. Perhaps this very fact may excuse him 
for withdrawing from his wonted labors. 

Considered quantitatively, the publication for ten years falls 
into two groups—six years of moderate and rather even output, 
except for an apparent splurge in 1922, and four years of more 


1 From 1920 to 1925 inclusive, Mr. B. Q. Morgan was collaborator; in 1927 
and 1928, Miss Edith Lucile Welch. 

2 Bibliography for 1919 was compiled by Messrs. Kessler and Morgan, with 
inadequate time for thorough preparation. 
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extensive production. The year 1928, with its greatly increased 
publication, belongs quantitatively almost in a category by itself. 
Reasons for increased activity in recent years are not hard to 
find. Aside from a natural, organic tendency toward expansion, 
the years just passed have witnessed the ferment over tests and 
measurements, the formation of the Modern Language Study, and 
the foundation or réestablishment of specialized language journals. 

From the qualitative viewpoint, as one looks back over the 
literature of ten years, vast arrays of subjects and tendencies 
are observable. A year-by-year summary review is probably the 
clearest method of presenting the principal lines of activity. 

1919. Publications are practical and subjective, dealing with 
classroom activities. 

1920. Subjective or individualistic writing continues. Quite 
a flurry of propaganda and Italian-Spanish grumbling is current. 
German suffers from post-war depression. The questionnaire 
method is in the ascendancy. Predetermination tests are begin- 
ning to assert themselves. 

1921. The writings of Mr. Palmer have awakened interest. 
Mr. E. H. Wilkins argues that the initial stages of language study 
should be limited to training in understanding the language as 
spoken or written. Some attention (not very much) is devoted 
to the organization and administration of tests. Various articles 
deal with specialized points in phonetics, syntax, and contempo- 
rary literature, and with bibliographies. Teachers and adminis- 
trators seem bewildered by the large numbers of language students. 

1922. Educational experts, such as Messrs. Bobbitt and Sned- 
den, compose searching statements and questions. Prognosis 
tests are seriously studied, especially in New York City. In some 
quarters there is hope of restricting by prognosis what appears 
to be excessive registration of students. Bibliographies and 
specialized articles continue. Information on foreign study and 
travel is sought. There is a trend toward the recognition of read- 
ing as the most important objective. 

1923. Reverberations continue from the pronouncements of 
educational experts. In New York Mr. L. A. Wilkins leads some 
effective work on tests, and on word and idiom lists. Mr. Hand- 
schin’s comprehensive survey is published, as is the California 
review of Romance Languages compiled by Miss Bickford. 
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1924. There is little change. The radio evokes sporadic com- 
ment. A publication by Mr. Seashore enkindles again the con- 
troversy over Spanish. 

1925. The contemporary period in methodology seems clearly 
to begin its existence here. The Modern Foreign Language 
Study is now definitely established. Testing and measurement, 
quantitative methods, céoperative research, are prominent. 
Educational experts and language teachers are working together. 
General language is much discussed. 

1926. Intelligence, prognosis, and achievement tests have 
gained headway. Teachers of language and pedagogy are working 
together. Extensive reading and general language are much dis- 
cussed. Some very slight evidence appears that teachers are 
alarmed by the encroachment of mechanism on a spiritual domain. 
Italica becomes definitely prominent as a representative of peda- 
gogy in Italian. 

1927. The Study issues important lengthy publications on 
new-type examinations, measurement of reading by photographs 
of eye movements, and a Spanish word book. Achievement tests, 
individual differences, selected groups, and the reading objective 
are emphasized. 

1928. The publications of the Study are at high tide—word 
and idiom lists, achievement tests, enrollment figures, the monu- 
mental Canadian material with its Buchanan-MacPhee biblio- 
graphy, etc. The Study lists its forthcoming publications and re- 
views its accomplishments, stressing the two-year course. Test- 
ing, measuring, overlapping, differences in achievement, the one 
examination for different levels, the high school-college equation, 
regional variations, preferences according to sex, are among the 
topics of discussion. New language periodicals are launched. The 
German Quarterly and the Monatshefte climax the increasing 
strength of German. The Monatshefte discusses study of language 
for knowledge of national culture. 

The following statements represent an endeavor to summarize 
the principal directions taken by the literature of methodology 
for the last ten years. 

1. Objective tests and measurements for vocabulary, grammar, 
and comprehension have been studied, established, and improved. 
Experimentation proceeds. 
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2. Extensive word and idiom lists have been compiled. 

3. Educational experts and language teachers have attacked 
problems together. 

4. Prognosis, intelligence testing, overlapping, sectioning, and 
individual differences have been taken in hand. 

5. Statistics have been accumulated on a vast scale. 

6. What to do with the two-year course has become a leading 
issue. 

7. The reading objective has been greatly stressed. 

8. Organized, céoperative research has flourished. 

9. Specific language journals have multiplied. Despite a 
certain agressiveness, they seem to have considerable sense of 
cohesion. 

10. From time to time bibliographies have striven to keep 
abreast of the mighty flood of articles and text books that are 
poured forth unceasingly. 

11. Phonetics, syntax, and contemporary literature have 
claimed numerous articles. 

12. Many admirable independent articles have appeared, mis- 
cellaneous in character, often based on classroom practice or 
experience. 


The present writer proposes now to abandon the function of 
a recording machine that he has tried to perform up to this point, 
as well as through his nine years of activity as bibliographer for 
the Journal. He would like the privilege of expressing the personal 
reactions that result from his contact with 1,000-odd pieces of 
linguistic pedagogical literature. 

Modern language teaching in the United States seems to have 
at least three rather indistinctly defined phases. The first phase 
presumably began with the initiation of modern language teach- 
ing, and lasted, generally speaking, until about the beginning of 
the twentieth century. In some cases it ended earlier, in others 
it extended past 1900, and may be still going on. In this primary 
phase of teaching, less publicity and, presumably, less thought 
were given to pedagogical matters. It was considered sufficient 
motive to study a foreign language to read in the original Faust, 
Don Quixote, or the Divina Commedia. Pronunciation and conver- 
sation were not taught so systematically or purposefully as now. 
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Much was left to the personality of the teacher. To a modern the 
methods employed would seem to have a hit-or-miss character. 
There was less propaganda, less noise, less activity, less system, 
more time, more serenity, perhaps more monotony. We look back 
to that time, as we do to the corresponding time in American life 
in general, as to a sort of Golden Age of simplicity, an idyllic state 
wherein one was not asked periodically by some intruder to 
justify what he was doing. We may say that the pedagogical 
basis of the language teaching was culture, with a mixture of the 
elusive mental training. Did we wish to extend our inquiry beyond 
the United States and modern times, we might find an illustrious 
precursor of this type of language study in Cicero, the student of 
Greek. Or we might push back just a little further to the intel- 
lectual interests of Scipio, Laelius, and Terence. 

The second stage of modern language teaching may be called 
the period of method. The natural, direct, and series methods 
received tremendous impetus. Phonetics, as applied to the teach- 
ing of pronunciation, came to the front. To the devotees of the 
new tendencies, the old notion of culture and mental training 
must have seemed naive and abstract. After all, one did not master 
the language practically while winning one’s way through A thalie 
or the Lusiads. Renovation seemed necessary. The period when 
method was the watchword began in some cases before 1900. It 
seems to have reached its height at about the time of the out- 
break of the World War. At that time American teachers were 
very conscious of their profession, as is amply proved by the 
foundation shortly afterward of numerous regional societies of 
teachers and by the establishment of the Modern Language 
Journal, and, later, of Hispania. During the heyday of the period 
of method, many felt that the direct method and phonetics were 
panaceas for practical language learning. 

I wonder whether the disciples 0: method do not seem to 
teachers of today a little naive. At any rate, we no longer hear 
or read so many opinionated defenses or attacks where method is 
concerned. Perhaps we salve our conscience by assuring our- 
selves and others that we use the eclectic method. This is tanta- 
mount to admitting that method has been found not to be a panacea 
for language learning. Similarly, an earlier generation discovered 
that culture and mental training did not necessarily bring with 
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them mastery of a language. Method has apparently ceased to be 
the all-important issue, just as in history and in political life 
burning issues of one generation often cease to interest the next. 
Sometimes this happens with no real settlement of the argument. 
Fashions, customs, and issues quickly change, whether rationally 
or irrationally, to be replaced by others. 

Has not method, then, been replaced by administration? 
Isn’t administration of modern language teaching the cardinal 
point in methodological discussion of the last decade? Our pro- 
fession has passed from culture and mental training through 
method to administration. Despite numerous exceptions in detail, 
this seems to me the general course. Some would call it progress, 
others recession. 

Now a few frank words about present-day tendencies. It must 
be admitted that the enormous development of administrative 
literature in the past few years is typically American. Feverish 
activity, nervous haste, eagerness to tear down and to rebuild, 
mass production of students, standardized tests, word counts, 
idiom counts, multiplication of journals, efficient attention to de- 
tail in all of them—are not these symptoms of modern American 
life? In our little corner of the civilization of the United States, 
are these tendencies not the counterparts of the automobile, the 
slogan, the advertisements in the great weeklies, the beef-potato- 
gravy dinner, the skyscraper, the sandwich shop, the chain store, 
the comic cartoon, the talking pictures, and so on—all things that 
some one tinkers with hourly to push ahead and to arrive some- 
where, if only to be moving? We have the seeming paradoxes of 
the iceless refrigerator, the coal-less furnace, the fireless cooker, 
the wireless telegraph. Absurd at first thought, these things turn 
out to be highly efficient. It would be manifestly unfair to say that 
we have similarly culture-less language study, but we have at least 
abundant argument where the element of culture seems pushed 
into the background. Is it possible that the resultant product, 
like the horseless carriage, is a very efficient member of society? 

Certainly some will consider the modern mechanistic trends 
deplorable. My impression is that many language teachers do 
deplore and even execrate the present tendencies. But they do it 
in private conversation, seldom in print. After all, it is hard to 
discourse with people who have hundreds of pages of statistics, 
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curves plotted to meet every emergency, and counts of millions 
of items upon which to depend. And the less imaginative is the 
holder of all this ammunition, the harder it is to argue with him. 
Even though one may go so far as to feel that he would rather dis- 
agree with the standardizers and be wrong, thén to agree with them 
and be right, no good cause is thereby advanced. 

A time will come, I dare say, when the claims of the admin- 
istrative critics of today will seem as naive as those of the method, 
culture, and mental training adherents now seem. But naiveté 
may not be the only characteristic of an exploded or half-aband- 
oned theory. Much has been learned in each stage of the develop- 
ment of pedagogical theory. From the old reading-translation- 
culture method we have an ideal of literary and human values, 
a definite contribution to the building of worth-while knowledge, 
of imagination, and of character itself by acquaintance with great 
masterpieces. To the direct method we owe a vast enlivenment 
given to classroom operation, and to phonetics we owe an incal- 
culable improvement in pronunciation. 

Contemporary life often seems a succession of fads, such as 
roller skates, yo-yo, and bobbed hair. To be fashionable modern 
language teaching has succumbed to the prevailing tendencies. 
Perhaps worship of the great classics was once a fad, now frozen 
intoa fixture. The direct method, despite its great possibilities, had 
many elements of the fad. Even so respectable and useful a factor 
as phonetics, when pushed to extremes, becomes fantastic. And 
so the new-type examinations, general language, extensive reading, 
statistics and word counts, with some indubitably good points, 
have obviously capricious twists. 

What will be eventually the solid contribution of the present 
administrative school of writers? It is hard to say. Obviously they 
are making a serious and important contribution. Were it not for 
a certain arrogance or bumptiousness that sometimes accompanies 
their claims, we might regard them as unmixed benefactors. 
And this arrogance is more apparent than real. It is due to earnest- 
ness, conviction, zeal or propagandastic spirit, rather than to 
megalomania. When time inexorably removes some of the glamour 
that now surrounds the new criticism, we shall have at least more 
varied tests and examinations. These will serve not only for ob- 
jective measurement, but also for invaluable drill work, illustrative 
work, material for brief quizzes, and in general for purposes of 
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enlivenment. In fact the progressive drill books of several years 
ago presented in their exercise material precursors of the new type 
tests. We shall have the great word and idiom counts. We shall 
have the great tables of statistics, unfortunately more ephemeral 
in character. We shall have learned to pay more attention to the 
student’s point of view, not only in the particular directions of 
grouping and individual differences, but in the larger sense of 
regarding the student to be instructed as the important element 
in language study, and not as a victim or as a cause of irritation. 
We shall have the feeling of cohesion among the various languages, 
and of relationship with other subjects brought about by great, 
organized, céoperative effort. 

Present indications are that the administrative tendencies will 
be dominant or powerful for some years to come. When they pass, 
they will have bequeathed a worth while legacy of more intelligent 
direction of foreign language study. Language learning and the 
use of language is too complex to be summed up in formulas of 
method or administration. The great factors of personality, know- 
ledge, inspiration, tact, sympathy, preservation of contact be- 
tween study and life, sympathy, readiness—all these cannot be 
tied to method and administration. But they can be aided mater- 
ially by method and administration. Surely that must be the belief 
also of the warm supporters of modern administrative principles. 
And the teacher with principle and personality will lose just that 
much if he does extract the benefit from modern criticism. 

It is impossible to tell what will be the next major direction 
taken by modern language methodology. The radio and the talking 
moving pictures promise at present to be at most accessories, but 
one can never tell. There are some signs, especially in the M oxats- 
hefte and in the reading objective, of a return to the old cultural 
ideal per se (of course in a sense this ideal has never beenabandoned. ) 
We may have a development such as this: culture>method> 
administration>culture. If this should be the case, we should in 
time to come approach our task with more adequate instruments 
than the teachers of the last century possessed, thanks to the teach- 
ing principles developed in so many (perhaps too many) statements 
of the last few years. And certainly we shall need all such in- 
struments and more to emulate the best of the old teachers. 

JouHN VAN HoRNE 


University of Illinois 


THE COLEMAN REPORT AND THE ‘READING METHOD’ 
(A reply to Professor Coleman’s letter in the April number) 


In my comments on Price’s criticism of Coleman’s volume 
(MLJ 14:315) I said that the report had ‘“‘minimized the opposi- 
tion.’ This phrase has been misunderstood as implying some 
deliberate intention on the part of Mr. Coleman; such was certainly 
not the meaning which I wished to convey. 

The report as published gives the impression that the dissent- 
ing minority of the C. D. C. consisted of three persons; but as a 
matter of fact there were others who did not agree with Coleman’s 
views on reading. Now, the reading recommendation in the Cole- 
man report is the most important single reeommendation made by 
the Study; since it was made in the face of striking (potential) 
opposition on the part of the “‘selected teachers’”’ (see p. 127 of the 
report), and since it is the only point on which the C. D. C. dis- 
agreed, it seems to me regrettable that the facts regarding that 
disagreement, which might easily have been ascertained, were not 
secured and presented. Mr. Coleman himself would be in a 
stronger position if this had been done. But Iam after all chiefly 
interested in the substance and message of the report. 

Mr. Coleman shall speak for himself (p. 170): ‘‘It is fair to 
assume that if, as the result of a shift of emphasis, the amount of 
reading were considerably increased in modern language classes, 
there would result more rapid growth in rate and in comprehension, 
as has been clearly demonstrated in the case of classes in the 
vernacular.”’ This statement is open to objectionon several grounds: 
(1) itcontainstwo undefined terms, ‘reading,’ ‘comprehension’; 
(2) it employs an unwarranted deduction, that experience with the 
vernacular can be applied to the foreign language; (3) it involves an 
unsupported assumption, that all the modern foreign languages 
can be treated alike. I propose to elaborate these objections. 

Nowhere does the report take account of the fact that the term 
‘reading,’ as a part of the teaching of English, as a factor in the ex- 
periments of Michael West, and as a cardinal feature of the recom- 
mendations in the Coleman report, means three quite different 
things. The English boy, in learning to ‘read’, is merely mastering 
a set of symbols; the substance of what he reads, the meaning of the 
words he is introduced to in a new guise—this he already knows, 
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with very few exceptions. Michael West’s Bengali boy has a 
vastly more difficult problem, for he must not only learn new (and 
perhaps conflicting) symbols, but must also go through the complex 
and exacting process of associating meanings with those symbols, 
some of which meanings are totally new to his experience. Because 
of this fact, West realized that he must reduce the number of new 
symbols which his boys were to learn to the absolute minimum es- 
sential for intelligent progress; in the special textbooks in which 
they do their reading—and this basic feature of West’s plan is not 
sufficiently emphasized in the Coleman report—there is only one 
new word for every 60 running words of text, and the new word is 
repeated as many times as possible. Thus it will be seen that West’s 
boys and our English pupils follow an important common pro- 
cedure: ‘increased reading’ means for them not so much anex- 
tended number of new mental operations as endless repetitions of 
the old ones, not a vast expansion of the field to be cultivated, but a 
constant tilling of the same ground. In other words, one of Mr. 
Coleman’s chief authorities turns out to be a star witness for the 
prosecution; for West’s experiments, so far as they apply here at all, 
demonstrate the success of an intensive reading method, not an 
extensive one.* 

Coleman’s ‘reading,’ on the other hand, involves the use of 
existing American textbooks ‘of appropriate content and of steadily 
widening vocabulary” (p. 158). What this may mean in practice 
was shown by Elise F. Dexter (‘‘An Analysis of a First Year 
Spanish Vocabulary,” MLJ 12:272), who brought out the fact 
that in a particular first-year course the beginner was exposed to 
4900 different Spanish words. I wonder if the ‘“‘selected teachers” 
were 92% wrong in taking the position that if “extensive reading” 
meant this sort of thing in the first year, it was to be shunned 
rather than courted. 

This brings me to the question of comprehension; for even if we 
assent to the principle that one learns to read by reading, the 
question still remains: with what result? What sort of ‘compre- 
hension’ is attained by the boy who meets 4900 new words in one 
year? Clearly, it is not the comprehension with which he would 
read an English text. The reader of the vernacular, if confronted 


* See also Mr. West’s article in our April number. 
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with any given passage of average difficulty, can usually give a 
fair account of its precise and subtler meanings. How did he 
arrive at this knowledge? Was it merely by skimming thousands of 
pages of reading? Certainly not. He acquired it in part by being 
held accountable, at one time or another, probably during several 
years, for every detail of certain set texts or portions of them; in 
part by “living in English,” so to speak, year after year. It is 
this background of exact knowledge, indeed, which enables us to 
“skim” in the vernacular. The student of a foreign language who 
is merely assigned so many “pages” can hardly be expected to 
know more than their general content; and if it is intrinsically 
difficult reading, such as poetry or non-fictional prose, we cannot 
expect even that. I am not impressed by a record of 1200 pages of 
reading in two years (p. 149) unless I know what the student actu- 
ally did with those 1200 pages, and what subsequently resulted 
from this work in the way of real comprehension. I see no reason 
for doubting that the criticisms voiced in 1912 by Max Walter in 
his ‘“‘Beobachtungen iiber Unterricht und Erziehung in den Ver- 
einigten Staaten von Nord Amerika”’ were based on correct obser- 
vation and analysis of the results of excessive and quantitative 
reading, which then prevailed widely, in the schools he visited, in 
deference to the requirements for college entrance. To my own 
knowledge in individual! cases, these results are now being dupli- 
cated in some schools which follow the reading method: pupils 
passing their eyes over endless pages with only the vaguest idea of 
their contents. The temptation to such a procedure is admitted, 
indeed, in Buswell’s ‘‘Laboratory Study,” p. 55: ‘(Comprehension 
was rated as satisfactory....except for....the first-year 
elementary-school group. In this group, only 13 out of 39 readings 
were credited with satisfactory comprehension (italics mine) .... the 
chief characteristic of those who read without comprehension was a 
tendency to skim over the lines without an adequate examination 
of the material.’”” It seems to me that the validity of Buswell’s 
findings is considerably impaired by the fact that the eye-move- 
ments of his experimental subjects were not related to their com- 
prehension of the matter read. Clearly, if greater speed in ‘reading’ 
results in a loss of comprehension, the advantage of faster reading 
is nullified to that extent. It is regrettable that Buswell’s study 
throws no light on this point, as it might easily have done. My own 
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teaching experience leads me to believe that if a pupil in an elemen- 
tary class employing the rapid reading method were confronted 
with a passage of more than average difficulty, taken from the 
very books he had just ‘‘read,’’ he would be unable to interpret it 
satisfactorily. I concede, however, that the student of French 
would have the best chance in this matter, and thus come to my 
third point. 

Had Mr. Coleman been a teacher of German instead of French, 
I am confident that his attitude toward the ‘reading method’ 
would have been more qualified. No one can foretell just what 
percent of the French vocabulary encountered by a beginner will be 
derived from Latin and hence be almost directly recognizable; but 
it is certainly a very large amount, probably between 60 and 70°. 
(See Eddy, MZLJ10:271.) Conditions in German are very different. 
Not only is the vocabulary very largely unfamiliar in appearance, 
despite cognate relations, but the accidence and syntax offer 
peculiar and formidable difficulties. On p. 157, Mr. Coleman 
equates ‘‘220 pages of French or Spanish, and about 150 of Ger- 
man.” (I doubt the validity of this equation: in the syllabi for 
high schools prepared by a committee of the mid-western MLT, 
see MLJ 7:125, from 30 to 50 pages of German are recommended 
for the first year, as compared with 75 to 100 pages of Spanish or 
French.) Nowhere else in the report is any distinction made be- 
tween the languages, and yet it seems quite clear to me that even 
if the extensive reading method can be successfully employed in 
French, that does not prove that it will have equal success in 
German. 

With much of Mr. Coleman’s letter I have no quarrel whatever. 
I concede that he had a perfect right, even the duty, to present all 
the evidence in favor of what he modestly calls a hypothesis. I 
also concede that this evidence is presented with proper caution 
and objectivity. But since Mr. Coleman did not have a clear 
mandate either from the teachers of the country, or from the com- 
mittee in charge of the Study, for the exclusive recommendation of 
the reading method, it seems to me that he should also have looked 
into other methods which promised success or were already attaining 
it. After all, what we all desire—and herein Mr. Coleman and the 
writer see eye to eye—is an improvement in the reading ability of 
our students. It was known to Mr.Coleman, who probably has far 
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wider knowledge of the facts than any other living person, that 
excellent results were being secured in schools which do not employ 
the reading method, and it is hard for me to understand why he did 
not think it worth while to inquire what those schools were doing, 
and whether their methods might not be successfully employed 
elsewhere. 

Iam thinking in particular of two college departments which 
have attained a nation-wide reputation: the Spanish department 
of Yale and the French department at Smith College. The method 
employed at Yale can be studied in an article by Ernest J. Hall 
(MLJ 13:197); the method used at Smith has been set forth by 
Professor Robert and others in textbooks and reviews. In neither 
school is anything but a most intensive method used to begin with, 
and in both cases the results are remarkable. Thus, Mr. Hall 
writes me: ‘‘As we concentrate on teaching language by ‘following 
models’ as a person does in a foreign land or a child does in his 
native tongue, in order to gain facility in talking and understand- 
ing, reading ability comes naturally with little effort in the process 
....in each of the literature courses open to undergraduates, 
eighteen to twenty novels, or their equivalent in poetry or drama, 
are read.” Similar results are secured at Smith College. 

Perhaps it will be objected that the high school is the really 
problematical field. Very well: why not look into the high schools 
that show superior achievement? I myself lately adressed an in- 
quiry to a number of such schools, asking only for information on 
two points, how much reading was done in the first year, and how 
that reading was handled. The replies so far received show not one 
school that does not employ an intensive reading method for the 
first year; yet all these schools rated excellent in reading (and in the 
other three abilities as well, by the way), and it is interesting, and I 
believe significant, that in all of them the foreign language is used 
largely or exclusively in the classroom. Attentive readers of the 
Coleman report who have followed the pedagogical discussion of 
recent years will be struck by the lack of consideration given there 
to the highly important relation existing between oral work in the 
classroom and the reading ability of the student. Evidence is 
accumulating that the best readers are also good speakers, and the 
conclusion will soon be drawn, in my opinion, that the shortest 
road to real reading goes through the oral gate. (Cf. in this con- 
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nection: C. C. Crawford, ‘‘The Direct Method in Spanish,” Mod. 
Lang. Forum, Jan. 1930; A. G. Bovée, ‘“‘An Indicated Effect of 
Oral Practice,” MLJ 13:178 and especially his article and letter in 
the present number.) This “discovery” will repeat the lesson 
taught by Wilhelm Viétor nearly 50 years ago (See ‘“‘Der Sprach- 
unterricht muss umkehren!” Heilbronn 1882.) and will, I hope, 
lead back to the realization that reading ability grows out of lan- 
guage mastery, which in turn is based on endless repetition of 
selected material, not on selection by the student from a vast and 
random mass of linguistic experience. 

Mr. Coleman desires that his critics shall only ‘“‘challenge the 
report after studying the text.’’ But I hope I have made it plain 
that my criticism of his report is based not so much on what is in it 
as in what is left out of it. It is my regretful feeling that in its 
exclusive advocacy of the ‘reading method’ the Coleman report, 
with all its great and undisputed merits, has carried the pedagogy 
of our subject backward rather than forward. 

B. Q. MorGAN 


University of Wisconsin 
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THE LANGUAGE CONCEPTS NEEDED 
BY COLLEGE FRESHMEN 


(Author's summary.—An attempt to determine, by a study of foreign language 
and English textbooks, how many and what grammatical concepts may be ex- 
pected of a college freshman at entrance.) 


I. NATURE OF THE INVESTIGATION 


HIS article is the fourth of a series! concerned with the prep- 

aration actually needed by college freshmen in (a) reading, 
(b) mathematics, (c) English Composition, (d) language, and 
(e) history. The findings presented in these articles have been 
determined by a searching analysis of the textbooks used in the 
sixteen courses whose personnel is composed largely of freshmen. 
The effort throughout has been to find out what a freshman needed 
to know before he entered upon college work. In the present report, 
consideration will be limited to the textbooks used in the languages 
and in English composition. 

It seems fairly obvious that students should have a mastery of 
certain general language concepts before they attempt work in a 
foreign language. The necessary concepts are not numerous, nor 
are they difficult. Students need many of these in order to avoid or 
correct errors in their written work. The writers would not be un- 
derstood as approving a special course in English grammar for 
every pupil in high school, but there is a small number of ideas 
having to do with grammar that need to be mastered, and that can 
be gained through work in composition and literature without 
recourse to formal grammar. It is with the question as to how 
many and which are the fundamental concepts that this article 
will deal. 


II. METHODS AND RESULTS 


As a first step (a) in this determination the writers used the re- 
sults from a recent dissertation? on the essential grammatical con- 
cepts in English composition. For this thesis twenty-three texts 
(nine at the high-school level) used as handbooks in the schools 
were carefully analyzed for technical vocabulary. The results of 


1 The other articles of the series are appearing in current issues of the Journal 
of Higher Education, School Science and Mathematics, The English Journal, and 
The Historical Outlook. 

? By Ruth Virginia Johnson, Ohio State University. 
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this analysis show what terms the students have surely had ample 
opportunity to learn. This study will be referred to again later on. 

The next step (b) was to analyze eight widely-used foreign 
grammars—two each in French, German, Latin, and Spanish. The 
frequency of all the technical grammatical words in each grammar 
was ascertained. The results from all the books were then combined 
and averaged, so that the final figures showed the average fre- 
quency of each term per book. There were 260 terms in the entire 
list. The frequency of occurrence is given in the table below: 


TABLE I 


The frequency per book of 260 grammatical terms in eight foreign-language 
grammars. 


Average Frequency No. of Words 
110-120 
100-109 

90- 99 
80- 89 
70— 79 
60- 69 
50- 59 
45- 49 
40- 44 
35- 39 
30— 34 
25- 29 
20- 24 
18- 19 
16- 17 
14- 15 
12- 13 
10- 11 


OF 


Total 260 


17 
14 
11 
33 
89 
: { 
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It will be noted that 89—or 34%—appeared so rarely that their 
average is zero and that 164—or 63°,—appeared less than five 
times per book. There were only 65—or 259(—that appeared ten 
times or more. Evidently, then, the “concept’’ load is composed 
chiefly of terms used rarely. 

This list of terms was next classified so as to show what con- 
cepts were included in it. The classification, with the number of 
words in each group, is given below: 


TABLE II 
Classification of Grammatical Concepts 

I. Terms relating to 

II. Terms relating to Parts of 

III. Terms relating to the Treatment of Nouns and Adjectives. ..... 
15 

IV. Terms applying to Nouns, Adjectives or Verbs................ 

V. Terms relating to the Treatment of Verbs.................... 

VI. Terms relating to the Structure of a Sentence................. 


22 


30 


26 


58 


74 


4 
4 

a 


| 
|_| 
|_| 
5 
|_| 
|_| 
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VII. Terms relating to Reading and Writing...................... 10 
VEIL.. Terms vetating to Word Study... 16 


This list was then given to twelve professors in the language 
departments,’ each of whom rated these words. Each man indi- 
cated his feeling toward each word by marking it “fundamental” if 
he thought he couldn’t teach without it, ‘“‘accessory”’ if he thought 
the word somewhat less important, and “‘eliminate”’ if he thought 
he could get along without it altogether. These twelve ratings were 
averaged. A comparison was then made of these ratings with the 
findings concerning (1) frequency of occurrence in the language 
texts, and (2) opportunity for learning each word in high-school 
English. Words that were eliminated from the final list belonged in 
one or more of the following four groups: (a) those that were too 
infrequent. to be considered essential, (b) those that were too ad- 
vanced for beginning courses, (c) those that students had had little 
chance to learn, and (d) those that were special to a single language. 

As a result of all the deliberations, two lists were finally made. 
The first contained those concepts that students should have 
whether or not they had previously studied a foreign language. 
The second contained some further concepts of a more advanced 
character that students having two or more years of language work 
should know. These two lists appear below: 


Taste III 

The First List—45 Concepts 
noun singular number subject 
adjective plural number object 
verb personal pronoun phrase 
pronoun possessive future tense 
adverb main clause present tense 
conjunction subordinate clause modify 
preposition predicate agree 
appositive feminine gender auxiliary 
antecedent masculine gender compound tense 
first person neuter gender infinitive 


3 The writer is indebted to Professors W. L. Hendrix, M. B. Ogle, M. B. Evans, 
and others in the language departments of the Ohio State University for their in- 
valuable assistance and for their willingness to devote hours of time to this work. 
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second person active voice transitive 
third person passive voice intransitive 
negative sentence indirect quotation regular verb 
interrogative sentence present participles irregular verb 
consonant past participle 

vowel 


The Second List—41 Concepts 


prefix relative pronoun imperfect tense 
suffix interrogative pronoun perfect tense 
accent demonstrative pronoun pluperfect tense 
idiom definite article declension 
indirect object indefinite article conjugation 
stem subjunctive mood positive degree 
ending indicative mood comparative degree 
inflection imperative mood superlative degree 
inverted predicate noun (adj.) cardinal number 
word order principal parts ordinal number 

' agent conditional tense nominative case 
syntax reflexive pronoun accusative case 
diminutive sentence structure impersonal verb 

construction contrary-to-fact 


As may be seen from the lists, a total of 45 concepts in one group 
and 41 in the other have been selected from the 260 in the original 
list. All the words found, by the first investigation mentioned, to 
be essential in English are contained in the first list. The funda- 
mental load of concepts to be expected may, then, be thought of as 
only about 45 in number. 


III. Practica, APPLICATION OF THE RESULTS 


On the basis of these results a test was constructed, items of 
which appear below. It should be noted that recognition of the 
concept in a sentence is demanded rather than a formal definition. 


Test Items 


3. In the following sentence put a figure 1 under the adverb, a figure 2 under 
the conjunction, and a figure 3 under the preposition: 


He struck the ball viciously, but it fell into an outfielder’s glove. 


9. In the following sentence draw one line under the verb in the future tense, 
two lines under the verb in the present tense, and three lines under the verb in the 
past tense: 


"wonder if he will come in the car that he recently purchased. 
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11. In the following sentence underline once the appositive and underline 
twice the antecedent of the pronoun: 


Mary saw Mr. Franklin, the president of the grocery company, talk- 
ing with the man who used to live next door before we moved. 
14. In the following sentence underline once each verb in the active voice and 
underline ¢wice each verb in the passive voice: 


Arthur’s education was financed by money he earned himself, by 
what his father paid, and by the scholarship that was offered in his high 
school for superior work. 


22. In the following sentence put a figure 1 under the relative pronoun, a 
figure 2 under the interrogative pronoun, and a figure 3 under the demonstrative 
pronoun: 


Who would buy those dresses that are hanging in the window? 
26. There are six sentences below. Put a figure 1 in front of any sentence in 
the subjunctive mood, a figure 2 in front of any sentence in the indicative mood, 


and a figure 3 in front of any sentence in the imperative mood: (Mark all 6 sen- 
tences.) 


She likes history better than chemistry. 

I should think you would want to go. 

My father certainly wishes they were here. 
Come home as soon as you can. 

Did you see him yesterday? 

Let me see how badly you are hurt. 


33. In the following sentence underline once the words that would be in the 
nominative case, and underline twice the words that would be in the accusative 
case, in any language that has these cases for its nouns and pronouns: 


The girl saw her brother as he went into the house. 
39. In the following list of words, underline the one that would be most likely 
to be expressed by a diminutive: 
bird men house field kitten 


This test was given during Freshman Week to some 1500 
students. The papers were scored for the number of concepts 
recognized. The scores ran from 7 to 80, with a median at 42. 

It is probably true that one does not need grammar to read a 
language and that the chief product of language work is the ability 
to read. This statement does not, however, mean that no grammar 
is needed—although some teachers seem to draw this conclusion. If 
one were to teach a language for reading only one would still need 
some grammatical concepts for explaining the source of difficulty in 
passages which the student could not read. If a student fails to get 
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any meaning from a particular passage and the teacher says, as a 
means of helping the student, “In the second sentence you have 
used the subject of the verb as the object,” the student will need 
four concepts to understand her. The writers are quite in sympathy 
with the elimination of useless grammar, and with the tendency in 
teaching languages to dispense with grammar as much as possible, 
but they still feel that certain basic concepts remain as important 
elements in preparation. The writers hope that some day an inves- 
tigation will be made to determine what concepts are needed in 
learning to read a foreign language. In the absence of such a study, 
the list above may be used as suggestive of what concepts are 
fundamental. 

As language classes are now taught, rather more preparation 
than is indicated in the first list above is often assumed—with 
resulting failure and discouragement for many students. While this 
situation lasts there will be a special need for a test of this sort. By 
use of such a test teachers of English and foreign languages in 
high school may become more aware of what the students will need 
when another language is attempted—and of what these same stu- 
dents need in writing their own language. Then, too, the college 
language teacher may begin to realize how little he can expect. In 
the end, the two groups may be able to come to a common under- 
standing in the matter so that the student may no longer find his 
degree of preparation inadequate for his needs. One further use of 
the list before presented is to set up a minimum objective. Surely, 
any school system can hope to teach thoroughly 45 concepts in 12 
years! It is the writers’ hope that resulting concentration upon 
essentials may lead to a real solution of this particular problem. 


LUELLA COLE PRESSEY 
SIDNEY L. PRESSEY 


Ohio State University 


AIMS AND VALUES OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY* 


(Author's summary——The O'Shea report re-examined, in part critically; 
cultural values of modern language study reasserted; a new trend from materialism 
toward idealism makes renewed demands on the collaboration of the language 
teacher.) 


IMS of study and teaching are not static; they change with 
every epoch, its corresponding philosophy of life,its valuation 
of human achievement. Every generation breaks some of the tables 
of value in order to set up new ones; and if I am not very much 
mistaken we are just now entering such a period of transition, when 
it is our duty to pause, to look about, and to consider our whence 
and whither. For what purpose do we teach and study foreign 
languages? Two distinctive aims come to my mind at once: the 
practical aim and the humanistic aim, both again to be sub- 
divided into their intensive and extensive types. 

Under an intensive practical aim I understand a formal training 
of the pupil in memorizing, systematic grammar, and specific 
mental exercises, the general profits of which were overstressed in 
earlier times and are now largely discredited by psychology. For 
grammar is anything but logical, in fact, it is the lack of logic 
which makes the language of a people interesting, since it usually 
discloses their peculiar and characteristic thinking and emotional 
reactions. 

There remains on the credit side of this intensive practical aim 
an acquiring of exact working habits, a setting and working out of 
tasks which have been defined in good pedagogical forms during a 
long period of tradition in modern language teaching. No doubt 
students profit by it; they can not bluff and loiter in the study of 
languages, for it is as exacting as mathematics. 

The extensive practical aim is the actual acquisition of languages 
for the purpose of active and passive communication with for- 
eigners through correspondence, conversation, and reading. At a 
time when our philosophy of life was determined by the sociological 
theories of Taine and the scientific theories of Darwin this aim 
dominated over all others, and during the subsequent development 
of Impressionism a teaching procedure was evolved which under 
the name of natural or direct method held undisputed sway almost 


* By M. V. O’Shea, Bulletin of U. S. Bureau of Education, 1927. 
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to our day. In America, however, the battle pro and con was 
waged for decades, and after Greek and Latin had gone by the 
board, modern languages were again and again attacked and 
threatened with extinction or restriction. It was no doubt with the 
idea of strengthening their position that the Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Study was created and began its work in 1924. One of its 
reports, an exceedingly painstaking and laborious inquiry into the 
Extent to which those who have pursued French, German, or Spanish 
in high school or in college or in both read these languages after 
graduation, gives us an interesting account of the average Ameri- 
can’s present valuation of modern language study. 

Fortunately for our purposes, the author of this report is not a 
modern language teacher and can, therefore not be called biased in 
favor of this subject. He is a professional educator and probably 
reflects the attitude of the general public. Four main topics were 
covered in questionnaires sent out by his office: 


(1) whether or not high school and college graduates think the time devoted to 
the pursuit of modern foreign languages was well spent; 

(2) whether or not any literature has been read in the original since graduation; 

(3) whether or not literature in foreign languages that had been studied in 
high school or college has been re-read since graduation; 

(4) whether or not any literature presented originally in a modern foreign 
language has been read in translation. 


I shall briefly present the results of this inquiry. 

I. 85% of the graduates of the years 1903, 1908, 1913, 1918— 
and it is their opinion which I shall quote in my subsequent figures— 
think that the study of modern languages was of value to them. 
This percentage—I must admit—came as a shock to me, since it 
seems unexpectedly high; the numbers were highest from well 
established Eastern and Southern institutions, such as Harvard, 
Yale, Amherst, Syracuse, Brown (especially in French), and from 
women’s colleges such as Vassar, Mount Holyoke, Smith, Bryn 
Mawr, etc. In contrast to these, however, only 26.6% of engineers 
reported in favor of modern languages. 

II. 49% of former students of French, 31% of former students 
of German report that they have read foreign books since gradua- 
tion, i.e. over one-third which Mr. O’Shea thinks is a small percent- 
age. I miss for proper comparison similar figures concerning 
mathematics or history; e.g., I should like to know how many 
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graduates have solved mathematical problems or read historical 
matter on current political and diplomatic questions. Statistics of 
this kind are of small significance as long as we cannot evaluate and 
weigh the answers. They are telling only when we have compara- 
tive data by way of ‘control.’ 

Dean John F. Manahan, for instance, in an unpublished manu- 
script (according to Mr. O’Shea) tabulates the results of an inquiry 
addressed to approximately 350 holders of the doctor’s degree, 
asking them whether they have read foreign languages since taking 
their degree. The answers are neither particularly enlightening nor 
very encouraging. Somewhat more interesting, however, is the 
table which classifies the percentage of the reading according to 
subjects: 


Chemistry 89.5% Mathematics 58.3% 
History 80 Geology 40 
Physics 77.8 Education 15 


III. The purpose of these aforesaid graduates in reading was: 


French German 
Research 14.5% 23 % 
Travel 13.5 11 
Business Correspondence 9 8.5 
Present Occupation 16 19 
Enjoyment 47 38 


“Tt is worthy of mention in passing,’ comments Professor 
O’Shea, “‘that about one half of our correspondents from all classes 
say that they have read foreign languages for ‘personal enjoyment’ 
and only a very small percentage have read them for other pur- 
poses. Those who have charge of modern foreign language study in 
our country ought to consider the significant fact that the percent- 
age of graduates of both high school and college who read foreign 
languages for research, travel, business communication, or the 
pursuit of present occupation is very small.” 

Professor O’Shea apparently disapproves, but I say: rejoice, 
teacher, jubilate, you have achieved the impossible, your graduates 
read for the pursuit of happiness and they are—no doubt—better 
citizens for it. It is almost too good to be true! Our enthusiasm is 
considerably dampened, however, when we read that. 
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IV. 64% have not re-read anything of the material we gave 
them, although to be sure the majority who did so were seeking 
personal enjoyment. 

V. Whether we are responsible for the fact that 72% read no 
foreign language material in translation since they graduated I am 
unable to decide. But 

VI. 66°% felt a distinct need of foreign languages in certain 
situations of their life owing to the fact that they had not acquired 
such a mastery of any foreign language that they could employ it 
serviceably in the situations in which they were placed, and this 
need was felt 


in conversation 40% 
in correspondence 
in travel 20% 
in research 15% 


The ratio of these figures is very significant for the average Ameri- 
can point of view, for it is precisely in the situation where the use 
of the spoken word is needed that the average person will feel his 
inferiority more pointedly and wishes he had learned der, die, das 
or his verbes irréguliers a trifle better. In the case of correspondence 
he can turn to a good friend, in a case of research he can hire a 
translator. 

Mr O’Shea minimizes the reality of this need in explaining, 
“these correspondents were able to handle themselves in the situa- 
tions with greater or less ease and success, but they would have had 
greater success and greater ease if they had had control of foreign 
languages.” I should venture to say just the opposite: persons feel- 
ing constrained on account of not speaking the foreign language 
with ease lose not only 50°% but 100° of the value, because they 
do not get the foreigner’s point of view whether travelling or in 
business, as any one can testify who has been in Latin American 
countries and hears comments of the natives on Gringo methods of 
carrying on negotiations. 

Yet, in spite of my disagreement, I should be inclined to mini- 
mize the relative importance of the conversational need. I have 
even become calloused to the tragicomedies enacted every four 
months in my institution by students who have postponed their 
doctor’s examination on account of not possessing the required 
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reading knowledge for research purposes. Persons who absolutely 
need the foreign languages for important reasons will finally apply 
themselves and learn them after they have grasped the fact that 
they can’t do so by just playing around with them; for they are no 
easy and playing matter, and I am convinced in spite of Professor 
Thorndyke’s assertions that the learning of a foreign language is 
not easier between twenty and forty than between ten and twenty. 

The very core of the matter is laid bare in the following state- 
ments of the O’Shea report. 


“Our pupils inherit the tradition, more or less clearly and definitely trans- 
mitted to them, that a foreign language can not be of much service to them. When 
they visit a European country, the natives they come in contact with in the hotels 
and shops can speak English, so that an American in Europe can get along quite 
comfortably and can see and do everything he wishes without much difficulty, even 
if he does not know a word of any foreign tongue. Again, the Europeans who come 
to our country do not stimulate our young people very greatly to master a foreign 
language. If they are educated Frenchmen, Germans, Russians, or Italians they 
can and do use our language, so that we do not feel the need to master their several 
tongues. If they are immigrants, our pupils do not see why we should wish to 
employ the language they use. The present writer has heard students ridicule the 
immigrants with whom they have come in contact; and unfortunately, our young 
people do not often meet the better-educated representatives of foreign countries 
whom they might admire for their intellectual and personal qualities. ... . So we 
can not deeply impress our young people with the claim that they will be handi- 
capped in daily life if the can not speak a foreign tongue; but it should be possible 
to make them appreciate that they could extend their knowledge and increase 
their personal enjoyment if they could read modern foreign languages. It seems 
clear, then, that in the teaching of these languages in America, the principal objec- 
tive should be to train our pupils so that they can read them understandingly, 
appreciatively, and readily.” 


With this last proposal I heartily agree. I do, however, wish to 
protest most emphatically against the evaluation of modern foreign 
languages first and foremost according to the standards of exped- 
iency and according to the wishes of our young people. If a course 
in automobile repairing were given in high schools or colleges and 
a census were taken as to its usefulness for later life one hundred 
percent of the graduates would very likely testify as to it undis- 
puted value to them. I myself would vote ‘yes.’ Nevertheless 
should I wish to see Mathematics or English or Languages dropped 
to make room for it, even if I never looked at Euclid or Shakespeare 
or Les Lettres de mon Moulin again? 
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Here two ways clearly part, that of many professional educators 
who would build up a curriculum merely according to the needs of 
pupils, as determined through statistical inquiry on a majority basis, 
and that of those who believe that the aims of education must be 
determined to a great extent by the highest ideals of national life. 

If I am not altogether wrong the compass of our present philo- 
sophic outlook on life is swinging from its materialistic and positi- 
vistic orientation to a more idealistically determined one. After the 
disillusioning experience of the Great War and the ensuing period 
of cynicism, the peoples of this earth are beginning to realize that 
the maxim of the survival of the fittest is not only impractical and 
unprofitable but also rather unethical. Our matter-of-fact course 
steered us into the abyss, and hope and faith are needed to help us 
out of it, and now suddenly resources are discovered in the human 
soul the development of which, it is to be hoped, may lead us on a 
saner and straighter course. The time of a new humanism is dawn- 
ing, and that means that the development of the individual will 
assume a new and greater importance, as also the role he plays in 
the enrichment and humanization of society. 

This is, no doubt, an epoch of awakening national conscious- 
ness, the taking stock of the cultural treasures of one’s nation; and 
I mean culture in the widest sense, culture which does not restrict 
itself to a sterile refinement. National culture can be determined 
only by comparison with the culture of other nations. To know 
what instrument I am to play in the concert of nations I must 
know the members of the orchestra. To know intimately my own 
language I must know others. Therefore the process of studying 
languages is enriching, defining, enlightening. Awakening one’s 
linguistic consciousness means deepening one’s linguistic con- 
science. Even if the particular foreign language is dropped and 
forgotten the result remains. Even if the reading of literature is 
discontinued after school there remains at least the memory of it. 
And just because no reading may be done later it is all the more 
necessary that it be done now when the soul is young and impres- 
sionable. 

Coming in contact with foreign ways, moreover, removes that 
narrow provincialism which considers everything and everybody of 
a different complexion funny, crazy, or inferior. The organism of a 
foreign language must be understood as the emanation of a different 
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national soul, with a right to existence equal to our own. The ap- 
preciation of being different may be learned, since people with wide 
human associations see others more objectively, enjoy others more 
intensely, and give themselves more genuinely, without that Main 
Street inhibition of not daring to be what they are. 

All this I should classify under the intensive humanistic aim 
with which the extensive humanistic aim is closely connected, since 
it means the comprehension of foreign nations and cultures not so 
much for one’s own benefit as for the benefit of the brotherhood of 
nations. An objective understanding of their conditions, their 
development, their history, their national virtues and failings will 
further a real internationalism and a mutual cooperation, and ul- 
timately make this world a better place to live in. 

And how may this appreciation be gained more readily than by 
access to the best cultural achievements and expressions of those 
nations? For this purpose we must train our students to learn to 
read understandingly, appreciatively, and easily, and we have not 
always achieved this aim. 

I turn to the O’Shea report once more for a passage with which 
Iam heartily in agreement: 


“The first principle that teachers of foreign languages should take account of 
is that reading and grammatical diagnosis are psychologically contrasted and 
antagonistic processes. Reading may be called—using popular terms—a synthetic 
mental process, while grammatical diagnosis is an analytical process. In order that 
a pupil may learn to read readily and with understanding and appreciation words 
must function merely as symbols, and not as objects of explicit attention in and for 
themselves. Further, individual words cannot, as a rule, function independently; 
groups of words must function as unities; meaning is usually denoted by phrases, 
clauses, sentences or paragraphs, rather than by words in isolation. If the reader, 
then, is made verbal minded, in the sense that he is habitually explicitly aware of 
each and every word in the reading material, he is retarded or slowed down in the 
reading process, and his understanding and appreciation of the content of his 
reading are interfered with. In order that he may read easily and with understand- 
ing and appreciation, he must grasp groups of words as unities and these groups 
must function marginally and not focally in his attention. 

“How can a group of words be made to function as a unit and marginally in the 
reading process? Only by repeated use of the group as a unity with attention fo- 
cussed primarily upon meaning rather than upon the anatomy of the words or the 
grammatical relation.” 


So far so good. Our educator has learned how to shoot, but his 
parting shot is—to—my mind—aimed at poor game. 
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“Would it not be advisable to give pupils in high school and students in college 
experience in the reading of contemporary more largely than classical literature? 
Would they not be stimulated to read French, German, and Spanish in the original 
if they could be got into the way in school and in college of reading material that 
would bear upon the problems which they encounter in their every-day activity. 
If a student before graduating in high school or from college could take a newspaper 
or current scientific, historical, political or sociological book or magazine and read 
it readily and understandingly, would he not be encouraged to continue his reading 
in these fields after graduation?” 


“Wenn man’s so hort, mécht’s leidlich scheinen.”’ Yet I 
need not tell you that whoever has mastered a language to the de- 
gree of reading a work of literary excellence with comprehension 
will also be able to overcome the difficulties of more specialized 
vocabularies. But Professor O’Shea does not even take into ac- 
count the repeated assurance of his constituency that they have 
read for pleasure, wishing to impose on us and on our students the 
task of reading for some less frivolous purpose, for even though he 
does not say it in so many words the whole tenor of his report 
shows clearly that his aim is distinctly of a practical nature. ° 

These principles are matters of conviction, but—as I said be- 
fore—not so much of personal conviction as of an epochal philo- 
sophic orientation. We are experiencing in our day the passing out 
of a materialistic age and the hope for the dawn of a new humanis- 
tic idealism which calls for a revision of our aims of learning and 
teaching. Should not the teacher heed this call? Should he not be 
the leader and banner bearer?—Where there is faith there is a will 
and where there is a will there is victory. And it seems a victory 
worth fighting for. 

ERNST FEISE 
The Johns Hopkins University 


COLLEGE TEACHING OF MODERN 
LANGUAGES! 


(Author’s summary.—This paper, resting on the assumption that (1) measure- 
ment of language proficiency in terms of credits is anomalous and should give place 
to measurement by actual attainment, (2) language skills are differentiated and 
may be trained separately by properly chosen methods, and (3) modern testing 
methods permit the measurement of these skills, sets up a tentative program for 
the collegiate study of modern language.) 


HE conventional thing in America today, it is said, is to be 

unconventional. The standard thing is to revolt against stand- 
ardization. I am conventional enough to wish to be considered 
unconventional, and sufficiently standardized to share the general 
hatred for the word “standardization.”” However, I am inclined 
to think there is something to be said for the principle of stand- 
ardization in certain fields which industry, with all its standard- 
ization of castiron pipe and stove-bolts, wots not of. 

One of those fields is that of modern language study. While 
we teachers of modern foreign languages may not perhaps vie 
with our fellows in the related field of English, who have dis- 
covered by questionnaire that there are not less than 1583 legiti- 
mate objectives for the teaching of English, we cannot certainly 
be reproached with single-mindedness as to what we are trying to 
attain in our teaching or how we are to attain it. Conflict on a wide 
front as to objectives, methods, materials, and measurement of 
results have up until today left us an easy prey to the hostile on- 
slaughts of the light cavalry of the Educationist army. 

It is certainly true that there is something to be said for the 
principle of the “compact majority,” to which one of our num- 
ber, Professor De Vitis of Pittsburgh, attributes the survival of 
Latin asa school subject. According to him Latin holds its own 
because the Latinists have clung tenaciously to the sequence 
Caesar, Cicero, Vergil, until the impression has been created that 
this triad belongs in some mysterious fashion to the eternal veri- 
ties. 

No rash experimentation there! No hanging separately for 
lack of hanging together! No bitter conflict over grammar-trans- 


- 1 A paper delivered at the Bucknell University Educational Conference, October 
, 1929. 
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lation method, reform method, or ‘“‘vermittelnde Methode.”’ 
If perchance a few bold souls essay the direct method in Latin, 
their defection is covered by the tramp, tramp, tramp, of the le- 
gions which stride undaunted through amo, amas, amat and /filia, 
filiae, filiae up to Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil, inexpugnable through 
sheer weight of numbers and singleness of purpose. 

But is there no via media between the 1583 objectives and the 
alleinseligmachende procedure? Is there no golden mean? Must 
modern language conferences forever have their conventional 
wrangling between the Ancients and the Moderns, their conven- 
tional damning of the Educationists, their eternal uncertainty 
as to who is right and why? Can we not reach some general agree- 
ment on certain basic principles, and still leave some opportunity 
for individual variations in objective, material, and method? Can 
we not reconcile government and liberty? 

Failing entire agreement, can we not form a party of the Cen- 
tre, which shall gradually enlist all save the most radical of the 
extremists, and which shall finally convince even the education- 
ists that we are really about something, and that we do to a large 
extent know what we are about? 

With the data now becoming available as the result of the 
Modern Language Study, with the results of our Pennsylvania 
Study gradually shaping up, with the slowly increasing relia- 
bility of educational research as its limitations are discovered and 
the cocksure element eliminated, may we not form a program for 
such a party of the Centre which shall swiftly conquer the second- 
ary schools (ever desirous of new things), which shall slowly 
overcome us moss-grown academicians of the colleges, which may 
finally in the course of human events even make a breach in the 
adamantine walls of the College Entrance Examining Board! 

It seems to me that there is such a possibility, and I shall 
speak to that possibility. I shall confine my observations to the 
building of a conservatively liberal program for modern language 
instruction and crediting in the colleges. I might perhaps have 
fallen back on the time-honored questionnaire, and plagued my 
already overburdened colleagues throughout the colleges with 
queries as to what actual change the findings of the Modern Lan- 
guage Study have made in their practice. Then summarizing the 
results of the scanty answers I should have received, I might have 
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given some facts in regard to present day practice. Lacking the 
time for such a procedure, I have adopted the method of the Ger- 
man who in the old story was asked to write a description of the 
elephant. The Frenchman, you will recall, went to the zoo and saw 
the elephant, the Englishmen went to the jungle and studied the 
elephant, while the German retired to his study and evolved the 
elephant out of his inner consciousness. 


Nevertheless, I pray you not to discount my elephant too much, 
for he is constructed in accord with the best practice of the Gestalt 
psychology, and will, I am confident, be a fine elephant. In fact, 
some parts of him are actually living here and there in the halls of 
Academe, and it needs only my Frankensteinian skill to join these 
with the hypothetical portions to evolve a most convincing ele- 
phant. 


My whole elephant, or to descend to prose, my whole program, 
is based on three assumptions. In these I hope you will join me. 

1. Our study of individual differences has thoroughly discred- 
ited the present semester-hour or coupon measure of education, 
based as it is on what Ben Wood so aptly terms the time-serving 
or penitentiary system. It has also taught us that modern lan- 
guages are, as Director Greenberg calls them, an aristocratic sub- 
ject, to which not everyone is called. 

The old naive belief of the language teacher: “‘Everyone should 
study at least one language, and that preferablv the one I teach” 
has joined the belief that 12 credit hours of French are a quantity 
as mensurable as twelve pounds of butter in the God’s acre of lost 
illusions. 

Our new measure must be actual attainment by a person who has 
shown that he can attain. 


2. There are in language study certain clearly differentiated 
skills, which we can cultivate separately or together by certain 
determinable methods. The language arts, as such, are distinguish- 
able too from the cultural values of a background nature which 
sometimes accompany them. Sometimes, not always! 

A man may read a language without being able to speak one 
word correctly. He may be able to speak fluently without being 
able to read intelligently. He may both read and speak without 
any penumbra of culture floating like a radiant robe about him. 
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3. We are beginning to be able to test with considerable ac- 
curacy certain of these skills, and we shall be able in the near 
future to test all of them satisfactorily enough for our purpose, 
that is, sufficiently well to establish definite levels of achievement 
in the various skills, and to determine when a student has reached 
a certain level. 

If you have no conscientious objections to joining me on this 
platform of assumptions, I shall now present to you a target for 
your arrows of criticism in the form of a college program of 
modern language study. 

Or to change the figure, I advance these pawns of opinion in our 
educational chess game in the sense of the Goethean dictum 
quoted by Brugmann in the introduction to his great Grammar: 
“The opinions you venture are like the pawns you move forward 
on the chess-board; they may be taken, but they have introduced 
a game that will be won.” 


A ProGRAM FOR THE COLLEGE StupY oF MODERN LANGUAGES 


All entering students wishing to take modern languages shall be 
subject to: (1) a prognosis test; (2) an achievement test in languages 
previously studied. 

If ranking low in the prognosis test, they shall be advised to 
continue the language offered for entrance, unless their course 
urgently demand another (e.g. German for biology and chemistry 
students) ; they shall be placed at the level indicated by the achieve- 
ment test. 

If they rank very low in both prognosis and achievement test, 
and seem by other evidence to lack linguistic ability, they shall 
be advised against taking a modern language. 

If advised against taking a language, they shall be advised to 
take a course in European culture, including the reading of Euro- 
pean literature in translation and lectures on the cultural history 
of Europe, showing the contributions of the various nations to mod- 
ern civilization. 

If they rank high in both tests, their college language work shall 
be determined on the advice of the college personnel expert, the 
chairman of their department, and the modern language depart- 
ments, in accordance with their educational and vocational ob- 
jective. 
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The college requirement in language shall be stated in terms of 
attainment. Three levels of attainment shall be established: 
Elementary; Intermediate; Advanced. Roughly these will corre- 
spond to the median attainment of students after 8, 16, or 32 
semester hours of study. 

The levels of attainment shall be fixed on the following points: 
1, pronunciation; 2, visual comprehension (reading ability); 3, 
auditory comprehension (understanding spoken language); 4, 
oral control (ability to speak); 5, written control (ability to write); 
6, knowledge of history and institutions (informational material, 
realia, Kulturkunde); 7, cultural appreciation (appreciation of 
literary and social values, etc.). 

The attainment of the levels shall be proved by submission to 
objective tests, with properly extablished norms for each level. 

Besides the three general levels, there shall be also a type of 
work called Technical; such study shall consist of readings in a 
definite field (e.g., biology, history); roughly it will correspond to 
the normal accomplishment of a student in six semester-hours be- 
yond the intermediate stage. 

A candidate for the A. B. degree shall show 4n attain- 
ment of Intermediate in one language, and either Elementary in a 
second or Technical in the same language. He shall demonstrate 
this attainment by test in the second semester of his senior year. 

A candidate for the B. S. degree shall demonstrate in similar 
fashion an attainment of Technical in one language in his major 
field. 

A candidate for the M. A. degree shall show Technical in two 
languages. 

Students will be encouraged to pass off their tests as early as 
possible in their course; they shali then be freed from any class 
attendance; they shall, however, repeat the test in the second se- 
mester of their senior year. In the interim, they shall be encouraged 
to read constantly, and be privileged to attend as auditors any 
course in foreign language. 

A standing committee of the national associations of the vari- 
ous language groups shall be entrusted with the establishment and 
alteration of attainment standards. 

No student shall be recommended to teach foreign languages 
without having attained a standing of B at the Advanced level in 
the language concerned. 
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The readings in the Technical work shall, so far as possible, be 
arranged by the departments involved, and be under their super- 
vision, with the aid and advice of the modern language depart- 
ments. 

Students shall be thoroughly oriented at the beginning of their 
college course as tothe purpose and method of foreign language 
study. The drillmaster period in elementary work shall yield more 
and more to tutorial instruction in the latter phases, but all types 
of work shall be maintained in regular courses for those students 
who have not yet passed the tests of the various levels, and for the 
convenience of auditors from among those who have passed their 
requirements early but wish torefresh themselves for their senior 
tests. 

The student shall be encouraged in every way to come to 
consider the foreign language as a tool to be used, during his college 
course and afterward, in making contacts with the civilization 
of the people which speaks the language. 


In regard to these proposals, I am aware of many objections 
which might be made. The prognosis tests are admittedly imperfect; 
but taken in combination with other evidence, they will add to our 
confidence in having rightly estimated a candidate. 

Candidates who are really lacking in language ability should 
in my judgment be urged not to attempt language study in college. 
If they insist on doing so, they should be permitted, and should be 
registered at the level at which they can do profitable study, with 
no loss of entrance credits. If high schools certificate themas having 
something they do not have, it is unjust to the student to insist 
that he must be assumed to have it, in spite of evidence that he 
has not, by enrolling him in courses in which he will find himself 
over his head. 

Concerning the proposed course in European culture I have 
some doubts. Taught by the right instructor, it should serve the 
purpose for which it is intended; in many instances, however, its 
place may be better taken by already existing courses in litera- 
ture and history. 

Of the points on which the levels of attainment are to be 
judged, I believe we already have fairly adequate tests in visual 
comprehension and written control. Some beginnings have been 
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made in objective testing of auditory comprehension and oral 
control. It should not be difficult to fix levels of acquaintance 
with the history and institutions of the people speaking the 
language. Whether or not we can ever test cultural appreciation 
is of course questionable. We may have to assume a great deal 
there or be subjective in our judgment. 

For the proposal that a student be permitted to pass off his 
foreign language requirement at the outset of his college course I 
am ready to fight, as well as for the stipulation that he show his 
continued mastery in the senior year. To my mind such provi- 
sions are absolutely essential to the adoption of a correct attitude 
toward foreign language, i. e., that it is a tool to be used. In all 
fairness to our students is it not necessary that we encourage them 
to work off their requirement say by a summer or two abroad rather 
than by enduring the routine of our classes? Shall we ourselves not 
profit also by the improved attitude which such a provision will 
make possible? Shall we not pass from the defensive position into 
which to a certain degree we have been forced, and be able to go to 
our colleagues in other departments with the demand that they 
also show as realistic an attitude and as scientific an approach to 
the problem of objective and accomplishment? 


Leo L. ROCKWELL 
Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg, Pa. 
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AN INDICATED EFFECT OF WRITTEN WORK 
ON READING 


In the December 1928 issue of the Modern Language Journal, 
Volume 13, No. 3, there was an article entitled, “An Indicated 
Effect of Oral Practice.’’ The data presented in that article seemed 
to indicate that the reading adaptation acquired by the passive 
recognition type of activity would not carry over as well in the 
second year as when the activity was supplemented by a large 
amount of oral practice. The data presented in that article covered 
the results of first year classes tested in June and November 1926 
and June and November 1927. We are now able to present the 
data for two succeeding years; that is, 1928 and 1929. The classes 
that started in October 1927 and ended in June 1928 were taught 
with the same technique as the class of the preceding year, with the 
slight modification of even a greater amount of oral practice. 


TABLE I 


COMPARATIVE RECORD OF STUDENTS TAKING BOVEE-THORNDIKE 
FRENCH READING TEST IN SPRING AND FALL 


1926 1927 1928 1929 
21° 18.9 21 24.83 
November............... 23.5 22.9 26.5 30.02 


It will be seen that in June 1928 the score was 21, and that in 
November of the same year the score was 26 1/2, showing the 
greatest increase of any of the three years under discussion. This 
leads me once more to conclude that the permanency of the reading 
product probably has a direct correlation with the amount of oral 
practice. 

During the year 1928-29, the amount of oral work was kept 
constant, but there was added a considerable amount of written 
work; in fact, more written work was done than in any one of the 
four years of the experiment. As a result, the average was 24.83 in 
June 1929, which is by far the best record made in any June in 
which data were taken. Here we have not only the effect of oral 


* Beginning the school year 1926-27, first year classes met only four times per 
week, 
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practice: it seems that practice in writing also effects the product 
directly, and this leads me to the conclusion that the multiple 
approach of seeing, hearing, speaking, and writing is most effective 
in attaining the main objective of our teaching, which is of course, 
reading. Furthermore, the June class of 1929 was tested again in 
November and the result was 30+, which—as a glance at the table 
will show—is by far, indeed overwhelmingly so, the best result 
ever obtained. 


TABLE IIT: JUNE-NOVEMBER COMPARISON 
PERCENTAGES OF PupILs WHO ADVANCED OR RETROGRADED 


1926 1927 1928 1929 
26% 15% 8.5% 2.22% 
ee 14% 0 0 4.44% 


A glance at Table II will tell the story of what took place over 
the summer as regards retention. Recalling that 1926 was a year of 
passive recognition, that 1927 and 1928 were years containing a 
large element of oral practice, and that 1929 was characterized by 
an additional injection of a large ingredient of written work; we see 
that the percentage of students who advanced increases regularly, 
and the percentage of those who stood still decreases proportion- 
ately. 

It would seem from this that the element of writing not only 
raises the level of attainment of the class but combines with oral 
work so to fix the reading skill that there is a greater ratio of 
retention and hence, a guarantee of the greater permanence of the 
product. 

ARTHUR GIBBON BovEE 


University of Chicago 


BOOKS IN ENGLISH FOR THE STUDY OF GERMAN 


(Author’s summary.—A selective and critical bibliography of recent books in 
English on Germany.) 


** *ERMANY is on the map again.” Anyone dealing with college 

students cannot fail to notice the lively interest the present 
day college student takes in everything German, but this interest is 
by no means confined to those students who take German courses. 
Quite the contrary, there is an ever increasing number of young 
people who have travelled in Germany or who are going to take a 
summer trip there, and they are especially anxious to secure infor- 
mation about every phase of German life. They want to know the 
titles of books, written in English, which can give them an under- 
standing of the foreign nation. A bibliography consisting of 50 or 
more titles of books does not serve their purpose; what they need is 
a short selective list of modern books, dealing briefly with modern 
Germany. They have neither time nor desire to read volumes and 
volumes of deep works dealing with historical developments, nor 
are they likely to look at short compendiums, containing chiefly 
names and dates. They want a few interesting modern books, 
which are not too long and which give only the most necessary 
facts of history, and which deal chiefly with the modern aspects of 
the country. These should help us to arouse and to hold an in- 
terest in things German among students who do not take German 
courses. Recently quite a number of students, returning in the fall 
from a European trip, told me how very interesting they found 
things in Germany, and how much more they could have enjoyed 
their travels if they could have spoken the language, and said that 
they intended to study German in the near future. For these 
students the following list was compiled. Very likely other colleges 
have done the same thing in a different way, and it would be in- 
teresting to have their reading lists published. 


SCHEVILL, F. 
The Making of Modern Germany. McClurg. 1916. 206 pages. 
By far the best brief survey of the development of Germany for American 
students. 
Gooca, G. P. 
Germany. Scribner. 1925. 358 pages. 
More detailed; showing the development of Germany for the last half century, 
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with emphasis on the post-war period. Good chapters on “German Youth,” 
“The German Mind.” 
Danton, G. H. 
Germany Ten Years After. Houghton Mifflin Co. 1928, 295 pages. 
The book, based on sympathetic observation of Germany ten years after the 
war, tries to show the German point of view in a friendly but objective way. 
It discusses the significant new movements in schools, universities, theaters, 


etc. 
FRANCKE, K. 
A History of German Literature as determined by Social Forces. H. Holt & Co. 
1905. 579 pages. 
| The author defines the essential features of German literature from the point 
of view of the student of civilization rather than from that of the linguistic 
scholar or literary critic, and he analyzes the social, religious, and moral forces 


which determined the growth of German literature as a whole. 
WirtkowskI, G. 
The German Drama of the Nineteenth Century. H. Holt & Co. 1909. 207 pages. 
Excellent short treatment of the drama of the nineteenth century; the author 
attempts to pave the way for an understanding of the drama of the present 
day from a historical standpoint. The chief weight is laid upon those historical 
factors which settle the last stages of development and the three factors of 
dramatic production, art-view, actor’s art, and public are considered side by 
side in accordance with their importance. 
LEWISOEN, L. 
The Spirit of Modern German Literature. B. W. Huebsch, New York. 1916. 
119 pages. 
The author discusses those elements in modern German literature which voice 
j most clearly the spiritual temper of the nation and in his interpretation of the 
most important contemporary dramatists, novelists, and lyrical poets he 
points out the effort to find new moral and spiritual values and to interpret 
the reality which they have so faithfully sought and so excellently recorded. 
SCHEFFAUER, H. G, 
The New Vision in the German Arts. B. W. Huebsch, New York. 1924. 274 
pages. 
The author shows that the phenomena that attended the dynastic, political, 
social, and economic revolution in Germany were accompanied by an intel- 
lectual, and deriving from this, an aesthetic revolution. He tries to define 
Expressionism and shows how the poet, painter, architect, playwright, and 
play-producer are seeking new forms and are striving diligently to demolish the 
old, 
PAULSEN, F, 
The German Universities. Macmillan. 1895. 254 pages. 
Historical development up to end of the 19th century. 
Tawine, C. F. 
The American and the German University. One Hundred Years of History. 
Macmillan. 1928, 232 pages. 
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The book discusses the worth of the contributions made by the German uni- 

versity in the last hundred years to the higher education in the United States. 
HIELSCHER, K. 

Picturesque Germany. Preface by Gerhard Hauptmann. Stechert, New York. 

1925. 304 pages. 

Three hundred beautiful illustrations of German architecture and landscape 


BOOKS FOR THE TRAVELLER 

Anybody intending to travel in Germany and wishing detailed information 
should write to the Terramare Office, Berlin S. W. 48, Wilhelmstrasse 25, for 
the following booklets. They are written in English, charmingly illustrated, and 
contain a wealth of interesting information. They are sent absolutely free of 
charge. 

K. 
Passing through Germany. (Published annually.) 

KreseEL, K. AND THIELE, O. 
The Study of Music in Germany. 64 pages. 1927. 

KIeEsEL, K. AND THIELE, O. 
Art and Germany. 112 pages. 1928. 

KIESEL, K. AND THIELE, O. 
Greek-Roman Treasures of German Museums. 39 pages. 1929. 
What is going on in Germany, Festivals, Conventions, Exhibitions, Sports- 
(Published annually.) 
German Music Festivals. (Published annually.) 


‘ LILLIAN L. STROEBE 
Vassar College 


Correspondence* 


GRAMMAR AND READING 


To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 


In May 1929, at the annual meeting of the Modern Language 
Teachers’ Association of the Central West and South—held in 
Chicago at the Palmer House—I gave a demonstration with a 
second-year high-school French class, which had recited only four 
times a week during the first year, to show that grammar could be 
taught successfully by the Direct Method. The demonstration 
lasted 30 minutes. The 28 pupils were asked in French 250 ques- 
tions which required the application of rules of grammar. The an- 
swers averaged 81.3 per minute. The secretary reported ten 
mistakes. 

After the meeting several teachers questioned the advisability 
of teaching so much grammar and said that the time should be 
spent in reading. It will interest those teachers to learn that in 
June 1929, after four semesters of French, this class took the Ameri- 
can Council Alpha Reading Test and made an average score of 20, 
with a fairly even distribution. It should be remembered that the 
national norm at the end of the 7th semester, as given by the 
Modern Foreign Language Study, is only 21. When a second-year 
class almost equals the fourth-year norm and one is advised, in 
the interest of greater reading ability, to do more reading with 
them, one feels like the mail-carrier whose doctor advised him to 
walk a great deal. 

ARTHUR GIBBON BovEE 

University of Chicago 


A CoRRECTION OF THE COLEMAN REPORT 
To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 


On pages 148 and 149 of “The Teaching of Modern Foreign 
Languages in the U. S.’”’ Algernon Coleman gives a discussion of 
Buswell’s investigation. In this connection, Coleman takes up the 
question of the permanency of the reading skill if unaccompanied 
by sufficient oral practice. On pages 148—9 he says of the instructor 
in charge of the French section taught by the Direct Reading 
Method, which section was used by Buswell in his experiment, 
“.... It is only fair toadd that the instructor in charge, who was 


* The Editors welcome short communications on topics of interest to teachers 
of modern foreign languages. Please send such items to the Managing Editor. 
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not personally a convert to that type of procedure, proved to his 
own satisfaction during the following autumn that this first-year 
group was, in its second year, below the school standard. He attrib- 
uted the deficiency especially to the lack of oral practice and to the 
consequent failure to study vocabulary and the commonest gram- 
matical usage as intensively as is, in his judgment, necessary to 
make durable impressions. If correct, this is an important observa- 
tion, and steps should be taken to verify it experimentally in more 
conclusive fashion.” 

In an effort to discredit the experiment performed by this in- 
structor, Coleman goes on to say, “‘The first-year class was con- 
ducted by a direct reading technique with greatly reduced empha- 
sis on oral reworking of the vocabulary and the elements of 
sentence structure according to the usual Direct Method procedure. 
The instructor was trying for the first time and distinctly under 
protest a procedure unfamiliar and unsympathetic to him. On the 
other hand, he was teaching the other class for the second year 
in conformity with a technique for which he had great enthusiasm 
and in the practice of which he had developed unusual skill.” 

The teacher in question is an intimate friend of mine and has 
requested me to deny several of these assertions. He insists that he 
went into this experiment whole-heartedly, loyally, and scientifi- 
cally, in the hope of reducing the time necessary to acquire the 
reading adaptation. He did not work “under protest” nor was he 
unsympathetic with the experiment. He taught his section with 
the greatest enthusiasm, especially in view of the fact that this 
class was competing with a Junior College section which was in- 
cluded in the Buswell experiment. Furthermore, he was not un- 
familiar with the technique; not only had he had contacts with 
Morrison, but also points out that the only modification of the pres- 
ent method was to reduce the amount of oral and written work. 
Otherwise the same materials were used. Finally, in the succeeding 
year the class was not taught by the complete method this teacher 
was in the habit of using, for the written reproduction of the stories 
learned, cancelled for the experiment, was not restored until two 
years later. 

In a word, Coleman took the attitude of this instructor at the 
end of the experiment and presented it as his attitude at the 
beginning. The unfairness of these statements to the teacher in 
question is therefore as obvious as their value to the discussion is 
doubtful. 

ARTHUR GIBBON BovéE 


University of Chicago 
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How CAN WE CaPITALIZE MODERN LANGUAGE TRAINING? 


To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 


Perhaps some of your readers can shed some light upon a 
question which has been puzzling me. I find it exceedingly difficult 
for our language majors who have not prepared for teaching to 
secure positions in which they can capitalize and use their training 
in languages. Our students of languages have rather exceptional 
opportunities inasmuch as we have a French House, Spanish 
House and a German House in which those respective languages 
are spoken to the exclusion of all English. The girls, therefore, by 
the time they graduate have far more than the usual academic 
knowledge of the language. There are a few secretarial positions 
connected with business firms in which a knowledge of another 
language seems to be a slight asset, but it is decidedly slight. Can 
you suggest any other fields in which this training might be used? 

Most of our students have to plan to earn their own living as 
soon as possible. Therefore, the question of what can be most 
quickly capitalized is rather an important one. I consider training 
in languages most essential for any person who pretends to be 
educated, and yet when faced with the practical necessity of capital- 
izing their training I realize that it may possibly be necessary to 
advise them to major in some other subject. 


FREDERICKA BELKNAP 
Director of Personnel Bureau 


New Jersey College for Women 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


(Epitor’s Note. We welcome Miss Belknap’s inquiry as a stimu- 
lant to some collective and constructive work on this very import- 
ant problem, recognizing here a task that should engage the 
prompt attention of the new national Association for which we 
have pleaded in our editorial. What seems to us required is a sur- 
vey of employment possibilities by a committee of that Association, 
whose duty it would be, at the same time, to suggest possibilities 
of usefulness not so far appreciated by employers. Thus education 
and inquiry would go hand in hand, and should result in a strength- 
ening of modern language instruction by virtue of its gains in 
vocational importance.) 
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PNotes and News 


NOTE: Readers will confer a favor on the Editor by calling his attention to 
matters suitable for inclusion in this department. 

Changes in the personnel of Language Departments, developments in edu- 
cation affecting the modern languages, meetings of language teachers—these 
are of particular interest to our readers; but there are many other happenings 
of which language teachers would doubtless like to be informed. Please send 
all such communications to the Managing Editor. 


Race prejudice is one of the unlovely products of ignorance 
and superstition which modern education and enlightenment have 
not yet been able to eradicate, against which all internationally 
minded persons should continue to do battle. In the forefront of 
the fighters should stand the teacher of modern foreign languages: 
for the range of our work, and its importance in the eyes of our 
civilization, will be inversely proportional to the spread of interna- 
tional suspicion and hate. It is for this reason that we urge our 
readers to send one dollar to Foreign Language Information 
Service, 222 Fourth Avenue, New York, and so join in the work 
which that establishment is doing for the better mutual under- 
standing of ‘Americans’ and ‘foreigners.’ A regular perusal of 
The Interpreter, which is published monthly by the Service, 
would not only be illuminating as to the extent to which such work 
is necessary, but would also suggest specific ways in which we could 
all participate in it in our several local spheres. 

Exhibits are one of our most effective forms of advertising, and 
wherever they are arranged they always attract crowds of visitors 
(cf. Miss Netzorg’s article in the March number). Perhaps even 
more important is the interest they stimulate on the part of the 
pupils, whether as contributors (directly or through friends or 
relatives) to the exhibit or as mere visitors to it. Details of a 
French exhibit in a New York high school are given in the Bulletin 
of High Points for February. We have also received an attractive 
notice of a Spanish exposition in the DeWitt Clinton High School, 
N. Y., under the chairmanship of Hyman Alpern. 


Good will to the children of the world was expressed in a recent 
message from the school children of Soledad, Anzoategui, Vene- 
zuela, in response to a similar message sent abroad by English 
school children the year before. Our space will not permit a com- 
plete reprinting of the document, a copy of which has come to us 
from the Pan American Union, but we are glad to pass along the 
suggestion of Miss Heloise Brainerd, Chief of the Division of In- 
tellectual Cooperation, that Spanish classes prepare an answer in 
Spanish, with especial reference to May 18, World Good Will 
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Day. The complete text of the Venezuelan message may be had by 
writing to Miss Heloise Brainerd, Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The Linguistic Institute, an important American venture in 
scholarly collaboration to which we have referred more than once 
in these columns, is finding gratifying support in the shape of 
special endowments for the study of particular subjects or fields. 
The latest of these to come to our attention is the donation of 
$5000 by Mr. Albert Blum, president of the executive committee 
of the Fédération de |’Alliance Frangaise, for the establishment 
of a professorship of French Linguistics within the general frame of 
the Institute. We understand that the money is to be used to 
bring a scholar from France each year. 

How reliable are your grades? You may get some idea from 
an article by W. C. Eells on “Reliability of repeated grading of 
essay type examinations” in the Journal of Ed. Psych. for January. 
In this experiment 61 experienced teachers graded four essay type 
answers twice, with eleven weeks between. The coefiicients of 
agreement were .25, .51, .31, .39; that is, the agreement was so 
small that it might almost have been accidental. In other words, 
if a teacher has no help from his memory, he will vary his grading 
about as much as if he were two different persons. 


Debates in Spanish by Native Americans are a recent out- 
growth of the work of the Spanish department at Yale, and a 
tribute to the training the Yale students receive. A Porto Rican 
team, coming to Yale in 1928 for an English debate, proposed a 
debate in Spanish, the Yale defendants to be native-born Ameri- 
cans who had learned Spanish in our schools. Now the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace has agreed to finance a team 
from Yale on a debating tour of the South American countries, 
the members of which will leave in June and return in September. 
It is hoped that the American visitors will stimulate the formation, 
in the universities they visit, of International Clubs similar to 
those common to our American institutions. Thus the debating 
trip may turn into as important a Good Will tour as that of Presi- 
dent Hoover, and with as lasting results. 


Kuno Francke has published an autobiographical sketch of 
his years in America, entitled Deutsche Arbeit in Amerika (Meiner, 
Leipzig), which we commend heartily to all persons interested in 
the cultural relations between this country and Germany. While 
this is a largely personal record, the significance of the position 
held by Professor Francke, and the character of the achievements 
which it was his privilege to share, if not to direct, would justify 
an even more general title than the one he has chosen. A rich and 
useful life lies before us in this little volume, in which there is 
nothing finer than those pages in which he deals with the cata- 
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clysm that swept away in a few months much of the patient Iabor 
of a lifetime. 

Clarence D. Brenner has sent us a copy of his monograph on 
L’ Histoire dans la tragédie francaise du XVIII® siécle (U. of Cal. 
Press, 1929). Mr. Brenner’s objective is clearly stated in his 
Preface: 


“La présente étude a pour but de tracer le développement de |’emploi, dans la 
tragédie francaise du dix-huitiéme siécle, de matiéres tirées de l’histoire nationale, 
et en méme temps de démontrer exactement quelles circonstances ont conditionné 
et limité ce développement.” His conclusions may also be summed up in his own 
words (p. 309): 

“La tragédie francaise qui présentait des sujets nationaux ne jouit jamais 
pendant le dix-huitiéme siécle d’un développement vraiment libre et sans re- 
striction. .... Les deux obstacles qui s’opposérent surtout 4 ce développement 
furent les traditions du théAtre classique francais et la censure.” (P. 311): “On 
peut donc dire qu’en vérite la tragédie historique nationale au dix-huitiéme siécle 
n’aboutit 4 rien. On peut conjecturer que s’il lui avait été permis de se développer 
plus librement, elle aurait pu faire des progrés considérables dans le sens que le 
théAtre romantique francais suivit plus tard; elle aurait pu faire un plus grand emploi 
d’action et d’incidents, et elle aurait pu substituer, dans une mesure plus large, une 
évocation précise des époques et des milieux 4 |’étude abstraite et générale des 
sentiments de l’4me humaine.” 


Language requirements for Doctors of Philosophy are studied 
and summarized by George H. Betts in School and Society for 
March 8, where he also quotes some typical opinions of the doctors 
themselves. This is a matter, we feel, in which language teachers 
as such have nothing to say: graduate committees, with a view to 
the needs of the several departments, must set the requirements 
and should then uphold them. We language men should not be 
made the watchdogs of the Ph. D. language requirement. The 
writer would only make one point: every curriculum requires of 
all students what is of direct benefit to less than all, perhaps only 
to a small minority. Is this justified? We believe that it is, cer- 
tainly as far as foreign language is concerned. The researcher who 
needs language after his training period is done is likely to need 
it very badly, nor can he in most cases make up the deficiency; 
he is then lamed for life. As for the others who do not actually 
need a foreign language, few of them are really harmed by the ne- 
cessity for learning it, and many of them are benefited at least 
indirectly. 

Humanities and sciences, says Ralph Magoffin of New York 
University, comprise most of the subjects in our educational sys- 
tem. The sciences in general tend to make people work their hands, 
the humanities make them work their heads. For all-round train- 
ing we need both types of development. In defending the claims 
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of our subject for a place in the curriculum, we teachers of the 
languages are at the same time pleading the just cause of the entire 
humanitarian group. 


Prognosis tests recently devised by Max Luria (published by 
the world Book Co.) are now being used in 6 N. Y. high schools, 
apparently with considerable success, and are serving in part as 
placement tests at the same time. Experience indicates that 
pupils who are shown by these tests to have only one chance in 
four of succeeding in foreign language study had better leave the 
subject alone. 


English tests for foreign students desiring to enroll in Ameri- 
can colleges are being given this spring, at various centers in 
Europe and Asia, on the basis of examinations prepared by the 
C. E. E. B. While we are in sympathy with the general idea of 
giving helpful advice to the prospective student, we wonder how 
many American students who have derived great benefit from 
study abroad could have qualified on such tests before they arrived 
in the foreign land. We hope that the principle involved in these 
English tests will not be applied too rigidly: we should run great 
risk of excluding some of our best and ablest foreign students. 


An automatic ‘“‘loud reader,” which reads aloud from the 
printed page, is the gift to the world of a German inventor, Robert 
Naumburg. The essence of the device is the photo-electric cell, 
set in action by a very thin band of light which is passed over the 
lines of print; an ordinary loud-speaker completes the process and 
transmits the printed words to the listener. While this scheme 
will revolutionize the education of the blind, making all printed 
literature accessible to them as with a wave of a magic wand, the 
device should prove itself extremely valuable in many other con- 
nections. 


Should a department head be master of his subject? The 
reply seems so obvious as to make this question ridiculous. Yet 
we read in a study of ‘‘Departmental Headship in Secondary 
Schools” by H. C. Koch (School Review, April) that out of 102 
heads of modern language ‘departments no less than 19 reported 
“inappropriate” training. That this is an undesirable state of 
things in any department will be readily conceded; but we think 
that modern language instruction is bound to suffer more than 
that of most other subjects. An attempt to remedy such conditions 
would be a proper task for the national association contemplated 
in our editorial; no one-language group, in our opinion, could 
handle it very effectively. 

“Specimen Objective Examinations” is the title, and indicates 
the character, of a volume published by G. M. Ruch and G. A. 
Rice with the Scott Foresman Co. The tests printed are the prize- 
winners in a nation-wide contest conducted by the authors of the 
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volume, who prefix a chapter on “Trends in objective examination 
practices as revealed by the .... examinations submitted in the 
contest.’’ The chapter on ‘‘Examinations in the foreign languages” 
contains, without further comment, one French, two Spanish, and 
two Latin tests. The volume would be suitable for the pedagog- 
ical library. 

Stephens word cards are put out by Roger Stephens at Ar- 
den, Del. They number just 1000 and bear on one side a picture 
(in some cases an English word), on the reverse side the title (or 
translation) in six languages, English, Esperanto, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Spanish. The vocabulary involved is said to be prac- 
tical and basic. Unfortunately, the German vocabulary teems 
with inaccuracies, and it is probable that German is not alone in 
this. In the 1000 German words there are 116 errors, e.g. wrong 
word, 22, misspelling, 14, wrong plural, 17, no plural, 28, etc. 
Mr. Stephens will have to correct these and similar mistakes before 
his cards can be recommended. The complete set costs $6.00. 

Riatselreime und Scherzfragen for the German teacher, 100 
in number, are listed in the April number of the Monatshefte by 
Miss S. M. Hinz, librarian of the German Service Bureau at the 
University of Wisconsin. It would be useful for the teacher who 
directs a language club to have a set of these questions at hand. 

D. P. Rotunda sends us his ‘“Tabulation of Early Italian Tales,” 
published by the U. of Cal. Press. In 12 pages the author gives a 
brief characterization of the story-writers of Italy from the late 
13th to the early 16th century, classifying in a useful table the 
chief trends of their work. Scholars should find the tabulation of 
value for any study of the origins of the modern short story. 

A “‘Handbook of Student Travel in Europe” has been put out 
by the International Confederation of Students, and is for sale by 
the World Peace Foundation at 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, 
Mass. The book sells for $1 in stiff paper covers and contains 
information on the following topics: (1) The Student World, 
International Organizations; (2) Student Travel, Group Travel, 
Individual Travel, International Student Camps; (3) General 
Hints on Travel, Bicycles, Motoring, Customs Regulations, 
Gratuities, Letters, Luggage, Money, Residence in a Foreign 
Country, Railway Information, Temperatures, Weights and 
Measures, Air Travel, Guide Books, Publications for Students; 
(4) Passports and Visas; (5) Detailed Information by Countries. 
There is also a railway map of Europe. This useful publication 
should be in the hands of every student planning to go abroad. 


CAROLINA 


North Carolina M. L. A. at Raleigh, March 21, President R. 
C. Deal of Greenville in the chair. Principal speaker, Algernon 
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Coleman, U. of Chicago: “Some objectives of foreign language 
study.”” Papers read in the sectional meetings were: H. Giduz, 
“Robert’s methods of reading; Miss H. Tighe, “‘Problems of 
reading in college;’’ D. Cordova, ‘“‘Algunos costumbres de los 
Hispano-Americos;” C. C. Rice, ‘Some Spanish etymology;” 
Phyllis Spencer, “Illustrated lecture on Spain;” Julia P. Strick- 
land, “Some problems in the teaching of German in high school;” 
M. O. Koischwitz, ‘Presentation of the tenses of the German 
verb,” and “Use of ‘Deutsches Geistesleben der Gegenwart;’ ” 
E. C. Metzenthin, “Vocabulary building and reading ability;” 
Hermine Stueven, ‘‘Like subjects in folksongs of various countries.” 


Outo EpuCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Modern Language Section, April 4, J. B. Tharp presiding. Papers 
read: Harry J. Russell, ‘“The Modern Language Exhibit; Harry 
Kurz, ‘‘Mark Hopkins on a French Log;” E. B. de Sauzé, ‘‘The 
American Association of Teachers of French.’”—A modern lang- 
uage luncheon was attended by about 60 persons, who sang songs 
in French, German, and Spanish, and listened to brief informal 
talks in those languages by Harry Kurz (French), Robert Réseler 
(German), and José Palomo (Spanish). Nearly 700 persons visited 
the Modern Language Exhibit. 


Personalia* 


Camillo von Klenze, formerly of Chicago and Brown Univer- 
sities and of the College of the City of New York, now of the Uni- 
versity of Munich, Germany, is to teach at Stanford University 
during the coming summer quarter. 


Francesco Ventresca has transferred from Tuley High School, 
Chicago, to Crane Junior College, where he is teaching German 
and Spanish. 

Margaret Hastings Jackson is retiring from active teaching 
at Wellesley College. Her place will be taken next year by Ga- 
briella Bosano of Vassar College, who will be prof. of Italian and 
head of the Italian department. 


Maria P. Bizzoni, a graduate of the U. of Calif., is now holding 
an instructorship in Italian at Vassar College in place of Henry 
Furst, who has resigned. 


* These personal items are hard to get, but often of wide interest. Readers 
will confer a favor by informing the Managing Editor of new appointments, 
transfers, publications (not textbooks) and the like. 
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Emilio J. Calvacca, prof. of Italian at the U. of Buffalo, goes 
on leave of absence next year for further graduate study leading to 
the doctorate. 

Allan H. Gilbert, Duke University, is now on leave in Italy, 
pursuing studies relative to Machiavelli’s Prince. 

Camillo P. Merlino, Bryn Mawr College, goes to the U. of 
Mich. in Sept. as asst. prof. of Italian and in charge of Italian in- 
struction. 

Wm. A. McLaughlin, U. of Mich., goes on leave for the year 
1930/31, which he expects to spend in study at Harvard. 

Emilio Cecchi, Italian art expert and literary critic, will spend 
the first semester of 1930/31 as holder of the Chair of Italian Cul- 
ture at the U. of Calif. He will give two courses on Florentine 
painting. 

André Maurois, French novelist and biographer, will be the 
first incumbent of the Meredith Howland Pyne lectureship in 
French literature at Princeton. 

E. Allison Peers, University of Liverpool, who has been teach- 
ing in this country during the present year, will be on the faculty 
of the U. of Calif. at Los Angeles during the coming summer; he 
will give courses on “Spanish romanticism” and on “Twelve 
Great Spanish books,” also six public lectures in contemporary 
Spanish poetry. He will also be visiting professor of Spanish at 
the U. of New Mexico from June 9 to 27, lecturing on Lope de 
Vega, Calderén, and Tirso de Molino. 

R. B. Roulston, Prof. of German at Johns Hopkins, has been 
appointed director of the 1930 Summer Session in place of E. F. 
Buchner, deceased. 

Adolf Goldschmidt, U. of Berlin, will be the first holder of the 
Kuno Francke Professorship of German Art and Culture at 
Harvard University; he will be in residence for the first semester 
of the coming year. 

Adolphe Cohn, for 25 years a member of the Romance language 
dept. of Columbia University, up to the year 1916, died recently 
in Paris at the age of 78. 

W. A. Cooper, head of the German dept. at Stanford, has 
recently been honored by election to the Deutsche Akademie of 
Munich. Other American scholars in Germanics who have been 
similarly honored are: Kuno Francke of Harvard, Franz Boas of 
Columbia, Albert B. Faust of Cornell, Julius Goebel of Illinois, and 
A. R. Hohlfeld of Wisconsin. 

Eugene Francis Clark, prof. of German and secretary of Dart- 
mouth College, died Feb. 21 at the age of 59. 

Gabriela Mistral, Chilean writer and educator, will be visiting 
lecturer at Barnard College this fall. 
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Giuseppe Prezzolini, Italian author and journalist, will be 
visiting professor of Italian at Columbia this fall. 

Antita Osuna, asst. prof of Spanish, U. of N. M., has been 
awarded a fellowship by that institution to do research work this 
spring at the U. of Madrid and during the summer at the U. of 
Grenoble. 


Max Winkler, for 40 years a member of the German Depart- 
ment at the University of Michigan, and for many years its 
chairman, died of pleurisy on March 13 at the age of 63. Born in 
Austria, Mr. Winkler completed his secondary education in Cin- 
cinnati, took his B. A. at Harvard in 1889, and was appointed in- 
structor under Calvin Thomas in the following year. He was the 
editor of a number of literary classics for schools, and was at work 
on a comprehensive book to be entitled ‘‘Heine and his Time” 
when he died. His chief energy, however, according to his col- 
leagues, went into his teaching, and at his death students were 
moved to say that no other teacher had so vividly and sincerely 
made them feel the spirit of the great poets whom he loved and 
at the same time so deeply influenced their own lives. 


Among the Periodicals 


Books Abroad, we feel, after inspecting the number for January 
1930, is now coming into its own. The new format and make-up, 
the strengthening of the critical and editorial matter, the develop- 
ment of the brief comments on the foreign book-world, the addition 
of Mecrnet and Schoenemann to the staff of writers—these are 
most important among the signs that a keen intelligence is still 
actively at work on the problems of this valuable magazine. May 
it grow and flourish! But we would personally banish to the great 
desert of Oklahoma the person who was responsible for sending out 
this number with uncut leaves—grrr! Books Abroad may be had 
gratis by anyone who will take the trouble to drop a card to the 
Editor, Roy Temple House, U. of Oklahoma at Norman. 

Hispania for February and March lies before us, both sub- 
stantial numbers. Ernest H. Templin writes on ‘The romantic 
nostalgia of José de Espronceda,” a brief but well-written and 
thorough examination of the topic; S. L. Millard Rosenberg gives 
a comprehensive survey of “La prosa mexicana,’’ originally 
delivered as one of the lectures in the Spanish series at the Los 
Angeles Public Library; Cony Sturgis supplies a very valuable 
‘Suggestive bibliography for teachers of Spanish,’ arranged by 
subjects and covering some 20 pages; H. R. Heskamp gives prac- 
tical details of ‘Publishing a departmental bulletin.”—The March 
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number begins with a study by Lucile K. Delano of “The influence 
of Lope de Vega upon Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz;”’ M. P. Gonzalez, 
writing ‘‘En torno a los nuevos,” takes up José Maria Chacény 
Calvo, Jaime Torres Bodet, Jorge Mafach, Juan Marinello, 
and some Antologias; Sra. Antay de Vaughan discusses ‘‘La 
educacion en el Perd;’’ H. H. Arnold writes on the ‘‘Double func- 
tion of the conjunction ‘que’ and allied forms;’’ Hymen Alpern 
cites and quotes some “Popular American Songs in Spanish;” 
L. A. Wilkins discourses on “Spain in 1929; Hymen Alpern 
organizes a “Symposium on the literary and cultural value of 
Spanish,” including quotations from 28 notable persons here and 
abroad. H. G. Doyle’s department of “‘Opinions” in this number 
is unusually meaty, embracing comments on ‘The Position of 
Spanish” (H. G. Doyle), “Estado actual de la musica espafiola”’ 
(from La Prensa), ‘““German language taboo in France” (From 
the Paris New York Herald), ‘‘The Study of Spanish” (from the 
Bulletin of High Points), “Ties join two Americas” (Rodney 
Dutcher), “Spanish in the diplomatic service’? (Kent Cooper). 

The Monatshefte for February open with an important 
article by V. A. C. Henmon, special adviser for the Modern Foreign 
Language Study, on “The vocabulary problem in the modern 
foreign languages.”’ The writer discusses the frequency counts 
issued by the Study, and points out their limitations and the field 
of their usefulness. William Diamond, who has been writing a 
number of studies of modern German writers, now presents an 
examination of “Hermann Hesse’s Weltanschauung,” published 
in two parts, February and March. Miss L. V. T. Simmons des- 
cribes briefly the visit to Germany of a group of American educa- 
tors in the summer of 1929.—In the March number, Erich Hof- 
acker contributes a suggestive little article on ‘‘Volkscharakter 
und Mirchendichtung,” and E. P. Appelt discusses the pedagog- 
ical technique of outside reading, ‘‘Die Privatlektiire im fremd- 
sprachlichen Unterricht.” An important little statistical study is 
that of C. M. Purin, on “German in the colleges and universities 
of Wisconsin,” involving comparison with earlier periods and in 
part with other languages. Studies such as this should be made 
elsewhere and for the other languages. It is our only way of 
determining where we actually stand, and whether we are advanc- 
ing or losing ground. 

The German Quarterly for March begins with a strictly practical 
article by F. W. Kaufmann, entitled “ ‘Erarbeitung’ of the sub- 
junctive.” It is in effect a model lesson, effectively and adroitly 
set up, and should be helpful to any teacher who has not taught 
the subjunctive according to the system introduced by Eduard 
Prokosch. Even if Prokosch’s terminology is not used, the clarity 
of exposition which results from his analysis of subjunctive uses 
is bound to be a help in teaching, whatever the system followed. 
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W. C. Decker discusses, soberly and with discrimination, “The 
future of German in the public high schools.” This is not a statis- 
tical prognosis, but is concerned rather with future procedure as to 
methods and course content. E. H. Zeydel contributes a brief 
sketch of Moses Mendelssohn, 1729-1929. Joseph Schwarzbach 
looks into “Comparative achievements in the study of foreign 
languages,”’ seeking light on the question whether Yiddish boys 
actually do better work in German, as has been claimed, than in 
French or Latin. The answer is emphatically in the affirmative. 

The Modern Languages Forum fully lives up to its established 
standards in its January number, being the first number of volume 
15. An astonishing amount of valuable material is crowded into 
its 30 pages. E. Allison Peers gives the number an excellent send- 
off with his timely remarks “On getting together.”” Readers of 
this Journal need not be reminded of the interest which the present 
writer takes in that matter. Harold Benjamin points out, as 
“Some initial difficulties in the work of inexperienced teachers of 
modern languages,” the following: errors in routine; poor dis- 
cipline; unskillful presentation; incomplete mastery of the sub- 
ject. We would ourselves change this order, for we believe that 
incomplete mastery is probably largely responsible for the other 
failings; but Mr. Benjamin gains emphasis for this important mat- 
ter by taking it up last. He suggests at the end that since our 
teacher-training courses are frequently inadequate to give the 
young teacher the requisite subject-mastery (and note that the 
teacher of m.f.l. occupies an almost unique position in this re- 
gard), the preparation of the beginning teacher must go on while 
he is in service, and consequently that the instructional load and 
compensation of young teachers should be adjusted to meet this 
situation. C. C. Crawford presents deductions from the M. A. 
thesis of Miss Dorothy Payne regarding ‘“‘The direct method in 
Spanish” and the grammar-translation method. It is noteworthy 
that parallel sections showed superior ability in everything except 
grammar when they were taught by the direct method. The 
Stanford reading test showed a superiority of 3.9, the Columbia 
reading test a superiority of 2.2. We commend Mr. Crawford’s 
terse and pithy summaries to those who are seeking ways of im- 
proving the reading ability of our students. Very valuable for the 
teacher is the “Quarterly book-letter” which is a constant fea- 
ture of this periodical: done by Schwartz for French, Heller for 
German, Vaughan for Italian, and Rosenberg for Spanish. With- 
out any attempt to be exhaustive, these letters call the attention 
of teachers to recent publications, textbooks as well as others, 
which it would be profitable for them to know and which they 
might otherwise not see. C. C. Rice’s careful study of pronunciation 
in French Canada will be of interest to teachers of French every- 
where; as one would expect, he shows that there is considerable 
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variation, without much logical consistency in evidence. Meyer 
Krakowski describes several “‘Projects in teaching German’”’ 
which were carried out under his direction and which he regarded 
as successful. Teachers who are seeking light on the project method 
will be interested. George B. Jackson, under the heading “Bricks 
without straw,’ writes what he himself calls a jeremiad on the 
flood of new texts ‘‘which have nothing at all to justify their ap- 
pearance except the necessity of the author to publish something 

.’ While we feel considerable sympathy with Mr. Jackson’s 
rather pessimistic view, we think it should be added that a factor 
not mentioned by him plays a large and perhaps controlling part, 
and that is the pressure put upon teachers by the publishing houses, 
which use us unfortunate pedagogs as pawns in their commercial 
chess game. Henrietta Way describes attractively a visual project 
involving the creation of lantern slides to accompany and vitalize 
classroom instruction. Many high school projects show a tendency 
to degenerate into mere handwork that has little relation to the 
learning of the language; Miss Way’s project seems to have suc- 
cessfully avoided that objection. 

Two newcomers to our desk may claim brief mention here, 
though neither of them concerns teachers of m.f.l. exclusively or 
indeed primarily. One is the Educational Research Bulletin pub- 
lished by the College of Education of Ohio State University; it 
comes out fortnightly except in December and the summer months, 
and is intended chiefly for the schools of Ohio. The other is The 
Journal of Higher Education, also published by the Ohio State 
University Press, issued 10 times a year at $3. It will attempt ‘‘to 
report upon the progress of higher education.’”’ The number which 
we have seen does not discuss any problems of language instruc- 
tion, but there is no reason why subsequent issues should not do 
so; and we sometimes think that teachers of the modern languages 
would do better to place articles of a general character in such per- 
iodicals rather than in their own. We do not need to convince each 
other that foreign language problems are of importance to the 
United States; but there are many “educators” who do need 
further education along this line. 

Le Petit Journal and El Eco maintain for our feeling a definite 
superiority over the other periodicals of their class, with El Eco 
somewhat in the lead. We call attention to some outstanding fea- 
tures of recent numbers. Both journals put out pictorial supple- 
ments to the March 1st number, useful for vocabulary study in 
connection some aspect of life in the foreign country. The French 
journal has an interesting account of the Basque country in the 
April 1st issue, with attractive illustrations. This number also 
prints ‘Impressions d’une jeune boursiére américaine 4 1’école 
normale de Clermont-Ferrand,” concluded in the following num- 
ber. The series of monthly anniversaires is also continued, and we 
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hope that some time this material will be collected and published 
for the year in calendar form: it would be most useful for the 
French classroom, and if illustrated would command a steady sale 
from year to year. Such calendars have been published in Germany 
with great success.—E/ Eco for February 15 prints an illustrated 
article on ‘Lima la blanca”’ in its series of ““Ciudades de America,” 
and its “figura de la quincena”’ is Palacio Valdés. The March 1st 
number has an account of “El Carnaval en Espafia,’’ and a bio- 
graphical sketch of Andrés Segovia. The March 15th number 
continues the city series with a description of La Paz, and sketches 
the career of Los Quinteros. In the number for April 1 there is a 
brief description of the University of Barcelona, a sketch of San- 
chez Guerra, and an obituary notice of ““Andrenio,” i.e. Eduardo 
Gomez de Baquero. Holy week in Spain is written up in the num- 
ber for April 15, and there is a biographical account of Cervantes, 
“El manco glorioso.”’ 

The Wisconsin Bulletin maintains its predominantly practical 
appeal to the high-school teacher, and recent numbers have been 
no exception to the general rule. Thus the January number con- 
tains a little article by Geo. A. Rice on “Modern Foreign languages 
in our secondary schools,” in which the writer pleads for the ac- 
tive use of devices to break up the recitation system, which he 
finds boring and deadening. In particular, he would like to see 
games brought to the fore. The editor justly remarks that the game 
itself is not the thing, provided the classwork is conducted like a 
game, that is, in such a way as to stimulate the eager activity of 
the pupil. Then a ‘recitation’ would cease to be a recitation. In 
the numbers for February, March, and April, Otto F. Bond’s 
article on ‘‘A way to reading mastery in French” is printed in full, 
together with the outlines actually in use at the University of 
Chicago. The February number also contains short contributions 
on “silent reading” and “outside reading,” both practical and use- 
ful. In the March number, F. D. Cheydleur sets forth tersely 
“What educationalists and humanists owe each other,” and there 
are other short contributions of value. 


Italica for March contains a very useful contribution which 
might well be duplicated in other fields: it is ‘‘A bibliography of 
Italian homage-volumes,”’ compiled by C. P. Merlino, which fully 
lists the contents of 19 volumes of this type, all of which are of lin- 
guistic or literary interest. John Van Horne contributes a succinct 
critical list of recent Italian books. J. E. Shaw continues his bib- 
liography of Italian studies in America. 

L’ Echo de la Fédération de I’ Alliance Francaise copies from _the 
Journal de Généve an interesting article by Charles Gos on ‘‘L’Ame 
francaise aux Etats-Unis,” the jwriter of which pays particular 
tribute to the work of the Alliance. 
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The Bulletin of High Points (N.Y.) for March contains two 
articles of interest to our readers, both, as it happens, dealing 
with Spanish. Maria de Villalvilla writes on “Group instruction 
in Spanish,” giving some account of an experiment in which a 
Spanish class was sectioned, not by ability, but on the basis of 
differing aims, which resulted in different methods and even text- 
books. Another approach to the problem of individual differences. 
David S. Goldberg, in the same number, tries “Exploding a fal- 
lacy,” the fallacy being the idea that Spanish is particularly easy. 


El Estudiante de Espavol has accompanied the last two numbers 
with pictorial supplements, comprising (1) colored reproductions 
of art works dealing with Spanish or Spanish-American art and 
culture (good), (2) sepia pictures with Spanish legends showing 
current events and people of the day (in part bad, e.g. Nancy 
Welford and Conway Tearle in an impassioned kiss), (3) a 4-page 
colored comic section with Spanish wording. We call this ‘‘Ameri- 
canization” with a vengeance, and suggest, as the next develop- 
ment, the weekly staging of a vaudeville show in Spanish, with 
special elucidation of any risqué jokes that may occur. 

The Education Outlook for February prints the first of a series 
of articles on “‘Modern Language Learning” by W. F. Fielding, 
who is said to be an able linguist but not a schoolmaster. In his 
first article, after stating that results of modern language teaching 
are generally conceded to be deplorable, he begins his constructive 
criticism by rejecting all our elementary grammars: they are 
too voluminous, too full of detail (irrelevant for the beginner), 
too learned in their grammatical analogies and statements, too 
cluttered up with exceptions. Drive home the rule first, is his 
remedy, establish the broad lines of usage, repeat endlessly, and 
thus strive for the achievement of Sprachgefiihl. 


The News Bulletin of the Institute of International Educa- 
tion devotes its April number chiefly to notes regarding summer 
sessions in this country and abroad. We commend the number to 
all those who are thinking of studying anywhere this summer. 

Modern Languages (London) prints in its February number a 
very delightful address by H. Wickham Steed on ‘‘The Importance 
of Accent.” One will not demand of Mr. Steed’s Pegasus any 
thing like a pedagogical discussion; but his remarks are not with- 
out a serious undertone, and there is many a good point in them 
for the attentive reader. We also call attention to the editorial 
note on p. 67 which lists the various recent contributions to the 
pedagogy of our subject which have appeared in the British Isles. 
These studies are naturally written for a British audience, and in 
many points they fail to meet American conditions; but we think 
that every complete pedagogical library in this country should 
have them on its shelves. 
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German Book News is a new monthly bulletin put out by the 
German Book Importing Co. at 9 Park Place, N. Y. The editor 
writes: “Our purpose in these informative notes is to grasp the 
flowing tide of Germany’s spiritual life and bring it to you in its 
growing daily developments.” The bulletin will gradually be devel- 
oped into a magazine, we understand, and will attempt to give 
objective critical comment rather than praise. It may be had 
gratis upon request to the publisher. 

Of interest to those who have gone or expect to go abroad will 
be the new Foreign Study Notes, edited by students and staff of 
the U. of Del. in Nancy, France. It aims to serve the interests of 
the students of the Delaware group in France by chronicling their 
doings, to maintain contacts with former members of the group, 
to afford useful and pertinent information for the parents and rela- 
tives at home, and to further the general cause of international 
understanding. It is to be issued three times a year. 


Other articles of possible interest to our readers are listed here. 
Europe 
H. W. Wack Season’s travel lures abroad; spring activities in the 
social life of the old world cities il Arts and Dec 32:80 Mar.—J. 
Erskine College here and abroad il World’s Work 59:81 Feb.— 
Busy foreign fortnight R of Rs 80:154 Dec.—S J Kunitz Dilly 
Tante observes from abroad Wilson Bul 4:63, 113 Oct Nov. 


France 

T. R. Ybarra Americanization again Outlook 153:382 Nov. 6.— 
G Benn Hands across the Rhine Liv Age 338:46 Mar 1.—P J 
Lemos Art rambles abroad (Mont St. Michel) il School Arts M 
29:387 Mar 30.—C. S. Baldwin Pilgrimage to Vézelay Common- 
weal 11:442 Feb 19.—P. Carr Contemporary French drama 
Theatre Arts M 14:69 Jan.—Letter from France Sat R Dit 
6:368, 564, 720 Nov 9 Dec 14 Feb 8.—P Mille Literature repeats 
itself: today and a hundred years ago Liv Age 337:440 Dec 1. 


Germany. 

I F Marcosson New Germany il Sat Eve P 202:6 Nov 16.—T 
Mann On accepting the Nobel prize Liv Age 337:748 Feb 15.— 
F M Marx Mountaineering in the German and Austrian Alps il 
Hamb Amer Post 2:45 Feb. 


Italy 

Academy for Italy Lit Dig 104:23 Jan 25.—New Italian academy 
Liv Age 337:481 Dec 15.—S P Wilstach Stone beehive homes of 
the Italian heel il maps Nat Geog M 57:228 Feb.—F Lewis 
Travelchart vacations; sunshine in southern Italy il Woman’s 
H C 56:27 Dec.—E Welk Vignettes of Italy Liv Age 337:373 
Nov. 15. 
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Spain, Central and South America 

RH Bell Forgotten villages of old Spain il Travel 54:28 Feb.— 
E Lothar Snapshots of Spain il Liv Age 337:473 Dec 15.—F Lewis 
Travelchart vacation: Seville and old Spain il Women’s H C 
57:25 Feb.—E S Whitman Filming the jungles of Central America 
il Travel 54:36 Mar.—W S Tupper Where shall we go on vacation 
Pan Am M 42-335 Feb.—T R Dawley Yucatan before Lind- 
bergh Commonweal 11:167 Dec 11—H E McKinstry American 
language in Mexico Am Merc 19:336 Mar.—A Brenner, C West 
Ordeal of Mexico; review of idols behind altars il Travel 54:38 
Dec.—Books and libraries in Mexico il Bul Pan Am U 64:109 
Feb.—Laurence Duggan Educational outlook in Latin America 
Bul Pan Am U 64:158 Feb.—Rio de Janeiro, the incomparable il 
Bul Pan Am U 64: 239 Mar.—Summer schools of Spanish and 
Portuguese Bul Pan Am U 64: 262 Mar.—A Rothery Progressive 
South America: an invitation to new travel routes No Am 229: 
89 Jan.—F P Keyes Real South America il Good H 90: 22 Jan.— 
R L Ripley Steamboating in the clouds (Lake Titicaca) il Travel 
54: 35 Dec. 


Foreign Notes 


The American House at the University of Paris will be dedi- 
cated with formal ceremonies on April 28, just two years after the 
laying of its cornerstone. Thus America will join the list of nations 
already represented in this notable enterprise. Special credit is 
ascribed in this matter to Dr. and Mrs. Homer Gage of Worcester, 
Mass., to whose initiative and energy the raising of the necessary 
funds is largely due. There will be room for 300 students in the 
American House. 


Another University City is now being planned—it appears that 
the step taken by Paris has been influential elsewhere. This time 
it is the city of Mexico, whose university is housed in old and 
scattered buildings—some of them quite palatial, to be sure—in 
the inner city, and which feels the desirability of giving its 8,000 
students a more convenient and united home. The government 
has given land and is appropriating funds for the purpose, and the 
rector, Dr. Ignacio G. Tellez, has lately been visiting various 
American universities with a view to getting ideas for the new 
establishment. Incidentally, it is pointed out that the University 
of Mexico is the oldest on the North American continent, having 
been founded in 1553. 


The University of Ghent, which has been bi-lingual since 1923, 
is now to become a wholly Flemish institution, and all courses 
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will be given in that language. The technical schools hitherto 
attached to it are to be transferred to the University of Liége, 
where the prevailing language will be French. This action on the 
part of the Flemish chamber, which voted almost unanimously 
for it, is thought to be significant in view of the coming celebration 
of the centenary of Belgian independence. 

Fellowships for study abroad are being rapidly established in 
the South American countries, many of them for study in the 
United States. One of the recent endowments has been made by 
the Chile-American Association, the object being to encourage the 
study of American journalism on the part of some Chilean. The 
first incumbent, Lizandro Arriagada, is now studying at the 
University of Missouri, where he can also observe the effect of 
public opinion on university administration. Another fellowship 
has been established by the U. of Southern California, in the 
amount of $1,000, for the benefit of a native of Ecuador who has 
completed at least four years of study beyond the secondary school. 


Fernando Bolivar’s career at the U. of Virginia is further 
studied in the April number of the Boletin de la Unién Panameri- 
cana, with photographs, facsimiles of pertinent documents, etc. 
The writer is Elizabeth Randolph Shirley. 

The broadcasting microphone, varied as has been its employ- 
ment in this country, has not yet been used, so far as we are aware, 
for regular academic instruction. The credit for this innovation 
goes to the University of Leipzig, which resorted to this device 
when two popular lecture courses, given by Professors Litt and 
Driesch, drew a registration which exceeded the capacity of the 
largest auditorium available in the university. During the entire 
semester, half the students sat in one room, listening to the loud- 
speaker, while the lecturer talked to the other half one floor above, 


A professorship of German has been founded at the University 
of Stockholm through private contributions made by interested 
persons. The endowment of professorships is relatively new 
abroad, but one may expect the practice to increase from now on. 


The Goethe centenary in 1932 will be celebrated on a greater 
scale than Germany, with all the Germans’ fondness and talent 
for celebrations, has ever adopted for any other anniversary. It 
might occasion surprise that Strasbourg should join in these com- 
memorations, now that it is no longer a part of the German 
Republic; but we read that in view of Goethe’s residence at the 
University of Strassburg in 1770/71, there are to be public ad- 
dresses, dramatic performances, an exhibit of Goetheana, and an 
expedition to Sesenheim, the residence of Friederike Brion, who 
inspired some of the finest of Goethe’s early lyrics. 


Special language courses in English, French, and German have 
been inaugurated in Chile for the teachers in the Chilean schools, 
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and are reported to be meeting with great success. The teachers 
admitted to these courses were chosen by special examination, and 
it is expected that the state will ultimately benefit from the 
venture, since the teachers will be enabled—and doubtless ex- 
pected—to read pertinent educational discussion carried on in the 
languages involved. 


A Brazilian study of the educational institutions of the United 
States was carried on last January by 10 Brazilian educators, the 
venture being financed by the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, and guided by the Institute of International 
Education. The group did not visit in a body, but was subdivided 
in accordance with special interests; then they reunited at Teachers 
College to hold round table discussions and clarify their observa- 
tions. 

A new international fellowship has been founded by a promi- 
nent North American citizen on a unique basis. Each year the 
Institute of International Education shall select a particular 
country in which the teachers of higher education may compete 
for this fellowship by writing an essay on “The Ideas and Institu- 
tions of the United States.”’ The winner will be selected by a jury 
of his countrymen, and will then be given an opportunity to 
observe American conditions at first hand. He is to revise his 
essay, on the basis of these experiences, and the Institute will 
ultimately publish it. The first country to benefit from this foun- 
dation is Argentina, whose representative is probably in the 
United States at the present time. 


Spanish-German cultural relations are to be promoted by a joint 
committee of those two countries which has lately been organized 
in Madrid. Interchange of lecturers and students will be the 
principal objective. The large German colony in Madrid, dating 
in part from the period of the Great War, will be an important 
One in carrying the venture through to success. (From Rojo y 
Oro. 


German language periodicals throughout the world number 
24,900 at the present time, according to figures published by the 
Deutsche Biicherei in Leipzig, of which 11,086 are periodicals in 
the stricter sense. It further appears that since 1912 some 20,598 
periodicals published in German have discontinued publication. 

German vs. Latin type? Or, as the Germans designate them, 
Fraktur vs. Antiqua. Figures given out by the Deutsche Biicherei 
are illuminating as to present conditions. Of the books published 
in 1928 56.8% were printed in Fraktur, 45.2 in Antiqua; in the 
same year 59.8% of all German periodicals employed Fraktur. 
When we consider that in books and periodicals intended for 
foreign readers Antiqua is likely to be somewhat favored, it will 
be seen that there is little reason to suppose that Fraktur is losing 
ground in Germany. 
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Students of educational progress abroad will be interested in 
the 5th annual report of the school board of Vienna, Austria (Die 
Wirksamkeit des Stadtschulrates fiir Wien, 1928/9) presented by 
Otto Gléckel. This old-world city, suffering from greater economic 
disadvantages as a result of the World War than any other large 
city we can think of, has carried through a systematic reorganiza- 
tion and democratization of its entire school system which would 
be difficult to parallel elsewhere. Something new in public school 
organization is being evolved amid this supposedly effete and dying 
culture: we should not let it go on unheeded. 

A Teachers’ House like that now being successfully conducted, 
for the 5th year, in Buenos Aires, seems to us an excellent idea that 
might be taken up in some of our large American cities. The house 
is run by a cooperative association which has about 800 members; 
it has living accommodations for about 20 persons, a restaurant, 
club rooms and assembly hall, and maintains an information 
bureau. We can see great advantages for our profession resulting 
from the establishment of such a central meeting-place and intel- 
lectual clearing-house. 

Illiteracy campaigns are being actively conducted in several 
of the South and Central American States. This is just one of the 
many signs that those portions of the American continents, which 
we in the United States have been wont to look down upon in a 
superior way, are no longer to be regarded as so many Topsies. 
One of the important services which our Spanish teachers can 
render our people, it seems to the writer, is to bring facts like the 
above-cited one to the fore, thus helping to counteract the de- 
plorable chauvinism which we see all about us. 

Singing societies as bearers of international goodwill; this 
idea struck the writer in reading accounts of some visits of a 
German choir to England. “In 1926,” writes an English journal, 
“a band of young Germans... . came to England; their singing 
was a revelation... . partly because it was an exquisite musical 
experience, and partly because it expressed a gracious, disciplined, 
and ordered attitude towards life which could hardly fail deeply 
to impress the English.” English singers and dancers, it appears, 
were subsequently invited to Germany for a fortnight of work. 
Now a tour of some parts of England by the united group is 
planned, with the approval and support of the National Union 
of Students. 

An Archiv fiir Filmkunde, the first of its kind in Europe and 
perhaps in the world, has been added to the Vienna National 
Library. The planis to collect placards, photographs, and other 
_— of films that are notable for their artistic and technical 
value. 

Karl Spitteler’s literary remains have been deeded by his heirs 
to the Swiss state; they comprise MSS, notes, documents, and 
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copyrights. We understand that a complete edition of the poet’s 
works is to be issued, accompanied by an authoritative biography. 
Spitteler was the winner of the Nobel prize for literature in 1919. 

Franco-German fraternization is signalized by the participation 
of 30 French publishers, including some of the leading houses, in 
the spring book-fair at Leipzig, which is visited by buyers from all 
over the world. 

French Science is to be aided to wider influence by an impor- 
tant action of the French ministry of education, which has included 
in its latest budget two considerable sums, one to promote the 
translation of French scientific works into other languages, the 
other to reverse the process. 

Book day was celebrated all over Germany on March 22, the 
date of Goethe’s death. The special slogan this time was ‘‘Youth 
and the Book,” and one of the special features of the day was the 
broadcasting of a fairy-tale to be identified by the hearers, with 
collections of fairy-stories as prizes. The preparations for the day 
were most thorough and systematic, largely controlled by local 
committees consisting of city authorities, educational clubs, 
trade unions, and book-dealers. One particular objective was the 
collection of funds for the development of libraries intended for 
the youth of the land. 

The Académie Goncourt has filled the place vacated by the 
death of Georges Courteline by electing Roland Dorgeles, known 
chiefly for his war-novels, Croix de bois, Le Cabaret de la belle femme. 

Prize awards that have come to our attention are as follows: 
the Goncourt Prize went to Marcel Orland for his 3-volume work 
L’Ordre. The Théophraste Renaudot Prize was awarded to 
Marcel Aymé for his novel La Table aux Crevés. The Prix Fémina 
went to Georges Bernanos for La Joie. The Rathenau Prize of 
3000 marks was awarded to Hermann Stehr. The Literature 
Prize (3000 marks) of the City of Munich went to the novelist 
Joseph Wehner. The Literature Prize of the Swedish Literary 
Society (about $2500) was given to Jarl Hemmer for a volume of 
poems entitled Helg (“Holiday”). The French Academy’s grand 
Prize for Literature was awarded to Henri Massis. 

The first Turkish woman to be sent abroad to study is Zehra 
Tahsin Hanoum. Miss Hanoum won first place in a competition 
sponsored by the Ministry of Public Instruction and will go to 
Switzerland for a three-year course in physical education. 

An international university organization was created at the 
educational conference at Havana in February. The permanent 
headquarters are to remain at Havana, and the first congress is 
planned for 1932 in Florence, Italy. 

The Americanization of Europe goes on apace, and we fear that 
our great cultural emissary, the dollar, is largely to blame. Ameri- 
can tourists, it is estimated, spent $300,000,000 in Europe in 1927. 
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Single factors in the peaceful conquest of Europe are the importa- 
tion of American goods, the dominance of American movies, the 
introduction of American books and periodicals (Paris editions of 
American dailies), the copying of American institutions (the five 
and ten has just reached Paris), and the insidious spread of 
American ideas. Who knows how much French culture will be 
left for the tourist to see, 50 years hence? 

The American Summer Session is another institution which 
has invaded the foreign world, particularly Europe, since the 
World War. As Mr. Stephen Duggan points out in the April 
News Bulletin of the Institute of International Education, there 
are to be 118 of them in Europe this year, besides those in Mexico 
City, Porto Rico, Rio de Janeiro, Honolulu, and Tokio. This is 
indeed a double invasion, since these schools are in large part aimed 
at Americans and to an increasing degree visited by them. Write 
to the Institute for information. 

The University of Brussels will hold a special series of exercises 
on June 23, 24, and 25, the occasion being the formal dedication of 
the new buildings presented by the C. R. B. Educational Founda- 
tion and the School of Medicine donated by the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. It is understood that the King and Queen of Belgium will 
be present on June 23. 

The overcrowding cf the learned professions in Germany is 
coming to be one of the most serious problems of the immediate 
future, reacting directly upon the German university, which how- 
ever has no effective control over the situation comparable to that 
exercised by the American universities, since the German institu- 
tions have no vocational responsibility toward their students. The 
following figures may help to give an idea of the German situation 
in general. Student enrollments in the German universities 
totalled over 113,000 in 1928. It is estimated that positions in 
the German Republic which demand university training number 
not more than 400,000. The disproportion between candidates 
and openings is evident at a glance, and is borne out by figures for 
certain professions. In particular, an enormous number of persons 
are being trained in the philological and historical sciences; yet 
the chances for teaching candidates are extremely poor. 

The cuckoo clock, a product of the Black Forest, celebrates its 
200th anniversary this year: it was in 1730 that Franz Anton 
Ketterer, a clockmaker in Schénwald, produced the first of these 
timepieces, which subsequently made the Black Forest known all 
over the world. 

The two educational conferences held in Havana in February 
give occasion for a sketch of the University of Havana, which 
celebrates its bicentenary this year. There is a write-up of these 
conferences, with photographs of the university by Miss Heloise 
Brainerd in the May number of the (Spanish) Bulletin of the Pan- 
american Union. 
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Reviews 


Review Editors: for French, James B. Tharp, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; for German, Peter Hagboldt, University of Chicago; for 
Spanish and Italian, H. G. Doyle, George Washington University. 
All books intended for review in this Journal should be sent to 
the Managing Editor. 


Studies in Modern Language Teaching, XXIX+491 pp. The 
Macmillan Company, 1929. Publications of the American and 
Canadian Committees on Modern Languages, Volume Seven- 
teen. 

It is with a very real regret that those interested in modern 
languages see the appearance of the last volume of the series 
published under the auspices of the Modern Foreign Language 
Study. The volumes which have appeared have enlightened us as 
to actual conditions, have furnished a wealth of factual data, have 
stimulated much discussion on disputed points, and have opened 
our eyes to experimental possibilities in many promising fields. 

This last volume contains twelve articles reporting the results 
of studies and experiments carried on as part of the Study. Some 
have appeared before in abridged form, but in the volume under 
discussion the actual research material appears in toto, so that 
those who may not agree with the conclusions hitherto presented 
may examine the data themselves. All bear on the general 
question of modern language teaching or on particular phases of it, 
though several angles of approach are to be noted. These twelve 
articles were chosen from among a number of similar short re- 
searches as being especially noteworthy. None were long enough 
to warrant publication by themselves, so the device of collecting 
them in a single volume is natural. 

Two of the studies, “The Reliability of the Trabue French 
Composition Scale’”’ by Frederick S. Breed, and ‘“‘The Reliability of 
the Trabue French Composition Scale for Scoring Ten-Minute 
Compositions” by H. E. Ford, will be passed over all too hastily by 
the average teacher of foreign languages. Such a one, because of 
his unfamiliarity with the intricacies of statistical manipulation of 
test results, will not be able to judge for himself the value of such 
careful work. It smacks too much of the “‘educationist.’’ Yet such 
studies must be made if we are to know whether or not our tests 
are worthwhile. The conclusion reached, on the basis of careful 
statistical treatment, is that the use of this scale by the teacher in 
marking compositions makes for greater reliability than does ordin- 
ary subjective marking. 
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The study by B. Q. Morgan and Lydia Oberdeck, ‘‘Active and 
Passive Vocabulary,” gives the statistical results of a comparison 
of achievement in these phases of German which was carried on at 
the University of Wisconsin. It is an excellent sample of the minute 
investigations which are needed before the proper method of 
teaching can be finally determined. Just when does a given word 
leave one’s passive vocabulary to take its place in the active? 
When should it? How will these questions be affected by the type 
of course, i.e., reading or the traditional fourfold objective type? 
Such questions point to the need of more standardized content, 
and such investigations as the one in question will have to furnish 
the ultimate answer. 

An increasing tendency to minimize the modern language re- 
quirement for graduate degrees makes Dvorak’s study, ‘“‘The 
Prevalence and Utility of the Modern Foreign Language Require- 
ments for the Master’s and Doctor of Philosophy Degrees’’ of 
particular interest. It suffers, however, because of the comparative 
smallness of his sampling of individuals. Its main contribution 
lies in the data presented with reference to the requirements for 
the Ph. D. and M. A. degrees in some twenty-eight leading 
institutions. Another study by Betts and Kent, Foreign Language 
Equipment of 2325 Doctors of Philosophy (Public School Publish- 
ing Company) is more valuable so far as the opinions of those 
holding such degrees as to the validity of the requirement is con- 
cerned, and the use made by them of the languages. 

Bagster-Collins’ ‘“‘History of Modern Language Teaching in the 
United States” is to the reviewer’s mind the most complete and 
scholarly treatise on this subject to date. Building upon the pio- 
neer work of Handschin and the later researches of Seybolt, Inglis, 
and Stout, as well as upon his own investigation of material in the 
library of Teachers College, his 96 pages include necessarily brief 
but essentially scholarly treatments of m. 1. instruction in colonial 
and early republican schools; modern languages in the elementary 
school, junior high school, high school, and college; college en- 
trance requirements; the development of modern language scholar- 
ship; library collections; the training of modern language teachers; 
the development of teaching methods; and the development of the 
modern language examination. One would like to describe this 
article in greater detail. 

Tharp’s article “‘Sectioning*in Romance Language Classes at 
the University of Illinois” describes in detail the steps necessary 
for such a procedure on a thoroughly scientific basis. It should 
prove of great value to heads of departments in colleges or large 
secondary schools, but of merely academic interest to teachers in 
small schools where the possibility of sectioning does not exist. 
Therefore it cannot be treated in detail in a brief review. It is a 
model study from two points of view; first, technique of procedure, 
and, second, method of presentation. 
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““A study of Achievement in French and Spanish in Junior and 
Senior High School, with Consideration of Some of the Factors 
that Condition Achievement,’’ by George A. Rice, bears more 
immediately upon the average teaching situation. First he presents 
an analysis of the actual classroom practices of 210 teachers of 
modern languages, particularly with respect to time allotments in 
the different phases of the subject. A careful statistical treatment 
of test scores in the second problem leads to the conclusion that 
those students who are to study a language for only two years 
should concentrate on the acquisition of a large vocabulary and a 
ready comprehension rather than upon a systematic study of 
grammar. However, for mastery of the language an ever increasing 
need of grammar develops. A third experiment seems to show that 
the study of one foreign language does help considerably in the 
acquisition of a second foreign language, but that previous study 
of Latin did not prove more advantageous for success in French or 
Spanish than previous study in the other of these two languages. 
So far as the reviewer knows, this is the first factual study on the 
relative propaedeutic values of Latin and modern languages, 
though other studies were made in the Classical Investigation as 
to the value of Latin as a preparation for the study of modern 
languages. 

The transfer values of foreign language study as related to the 
acquisition of useful abilities in English have long been held up as 
important reasons for its place in the curriculum. When subjected 
to controlled experimentation these values are found to be of doubt- 
ful validity. The Classical Investigation carried on several experi- 
ments to see whether the study of Latin brought about an increased 
ability in the accurate and intelligent use of English. It was found 
that the improvement was not automatic in most cases, but de- 
pended upon the method of teaching. (The Classical Investigation, 
Part one, pp. 42-51.) The experiments of the Modern Language 
Study with but one exception (Limper, School Review, Vol. 35, pp. 
676-680, November, 1927) corroborate these findings. 

Two of these experiments are contained in the present volume, 
namely, Oscar H. Werner, “‘The Influence of the Study of Modern 
Foreign Languages on the Development of Desirable Abilities in 
English,” and Clifford Woody, ‘‘The Influence of the Teaching of 
First-Year French on the Acquisition of English Vocabulary.”’ 
Werner’s results were conflicting in his study of 438 high school 
pupils and 267 college students. He concludes that it is difficult 
to defend the general statement that the study of a modern foreign 
language will always aid in the development of desirable qualities 
in English. 

Woody’s results proved of negative value in his attempt to find 
out whether first-year pupils in French increased their knowledge 
of English words derived from French more rapidly than did other 
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groups of pupils. Oddly enough, greater gains were made on both 
French and non-French derivatives by the ‘‘no language’’ group 
and the “‘beginning Latin” group, than by the “beginning French”’ 
group. Woody gives some possible explanations of this curious 
state of affairs without attempting to offer proof. At all events the 
transfer values seem slight in both experiments. 

To the reviewer the remaining articles are the most significant 
of all in their application to teaching. They are ‘The Cultural 
Material in the French Curriculum of Illinois High Schools,’’ by 
Gertrude Gilman; ‘‘The Cultural Content of Spanish Reading 
Material at the Junior College Level,” by John and Margaret Van 
Horne; and ‘‘The Realia Found in French Readers Used in College 
Courses,’ by Harry and Grace Kurz. 

One of the immediate objectives set up by the Study is the 
progressive development “‘of a knowledge of the foreign country, 
past and present, and of a special interest in the life and character- 
istics of its people.’ Certainly one way to develop this knowledge 
is by presentation to the students of text material which will offer 
an opportunity to learn about the country whose language is being 
studied. There are of course other methods; lectures by the instruc- 
tor, realia of various sorts, outside readings, etc.; but it would seem 
helpful if the instructor could know definitely just what assistance 
the text itself can afford. To furnish this information is the purpose 
of these three studies. 

Take for example Colomba, a French text quite commonly used 
in school and college work. Turning to Miss Gilman’s analysis on 
pages 247-250, we find that the items under Geography, Clothing 
and dress, History, Language and languages, and Social life and 
customs are Corsican rather than French, and that the keywords— 
an attempt to designate the comparative value of each reference— 
most frequently found are “‘statements,”’ ‘“‘mentions,”’ and “‘notes.”’ 
One would say that this text, despite its suitability on other points, 
would be excluded on the ground of its small contribution to the 
Kulturkunde of France. 

The following portion of a table (page 271) shows the value of 
such a study to the teacher. He will be able to gather some idea of 
the specific contribution each book makes toward a knowledge of 
the life of the country, and then by reference to other detailed 


Category of Category of 
Text First Rank Second Rank Key-Word 
Perrichon Geography Railroads mention 
L’Abbé Constantin Catholic Church History mention 
La Mare au diable Marriage customs Social life and mention 
and rites customs 
Eugénie Grandet Social life and Finance mention 


customs 
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tables see just how great that contributionis. With this asa back- 
ground he will be able to supplement the text with other material 
so that each book read may make its major contribution to this 
objective. 

These three studies of course have their limitations. Pioneer 
studies always do. The writers themselves point them out. Never- 
theless, they represent a real step in advance toward the objectify- 
ing of an important phase of French and Spanish teaching that has 
hitherto rested on the plane of subjective opinion and fancy. The 
objective analysis of cultural material, of which these studies are a 
beginning, offers important possibilities in the proper grade place- 
ment of material and its integration into more unified courses, 
especially when combined with the vocabulary and idiom counts 
which have already appeared. 

The volume under discussion is fully the equal of those which 
have appeared previously. The whole series proves what great 
progress is possible when prejudices are laid aside and factual data 
are collected and examined with the sole idea of ascertaining the 
truth rather than bolstering up pre-conceived opinions. The cause 
of modern language teaching has been immeasurably improved, 
despite the heart-aches caused, by this great co-operative under- 
taking. One only hopes that now the initial impetus has been given 
that the movement will not cease, but that the same high type of 
research which this volume typifies may continue, to the greater 
improvement of modern language teaching. 

Ropert D. COoLe 

Professor of Secondary Education 

University of North Dakota 


Contes De Maupassant. Edited by DuRBIN ROWLAND. (University 
of Chicago Junior College Series.) The University of Chicago 
Press, 1930. xi+119 pp. $1.35. 

One of the editor’s aims in this attractively made volume is ‘‘to 
give the student material which is comparatively new and yet rich 
in those qualities so admired in the stories with which he may 
already be familiar.’’ How far this aim has been successful may be 
seen from the list of stories included—La Dot, Le Mariage du lieu- 
tenant Daré, La Légende du Mont Saint-Michel, Menuet, Le petit 
Fiat, Le Pére Mongilet, L’Auberge, Le Rosier de Madame Husson. 
(Eight in all, not ten as stated on the jacket and in the descriptive 
list of the Series at the back of the book itself.) 

A brief introduction to the collection sketches Maupassant’s 
career and aptly characterizes his art. A list of reference works is 
appended, though most of the books will certainly not fit the 
average first or second-year student, who would find himself hope- 
lessly out of his depth in these histories of literature and critical 
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studies, except those in English; that is, if—or, pedagogically 
speaking, even if—he were to read them “extensively”! 

Each of the stories (the lines of which are not numbered) is 

followed by Exercices, based on the text: 
I. Conversation (questions); II. Traduction en frangais from an 
English paraphrase; III. Exercice d’expansion, i.e. the writing of 
sentences containing specified expressions, mostly verbs or verbal 
phrases; IV. Sujets de composition (three topics) ; V. Note de lecture, 
recommending to the student additional works, by Maupassant or 
by others, in which a similar theme or subject-matter is treated. 
The Note de lecture is an especially commendable feature; the other 
exercises are well designed, for intensive study of course. 

The footnotes, which are sparing, deal usually with proper 
names, most of the linguistic helps being given in the form of 
translations in the vocabulary. The note on Boivin’s nickname 
Boileau (p. 45) explains the incongruity, but might have mentioned 
the pun also, obvious though it be, to parallel the note on the same 
page explaining the pun by which Boivin returned the compliment. 
The note on the origin of the name of the rue Dauphine (p. 77) 
bestows the titles to the province and the name upon the king’s 
eldest daughter—a double usurpation which robs both the Dau- 
phin and his wife. In another note on the same page, the retraite 
de Russie is dated “‘the winter of 1813” instead of the winter of 1812 
or 1812-13. 

The vocabulary excludes “‘all words that occur within the first 
thousand in frequency tabulated by Professor George E. Vander 
Beke ....’’ For any but more advanced reading texts, so much 
exclusion is attended with some risks. One danger, of course, is 
that in excluding “frequent”? words you may omit idiomatic ex- 
pressions which contain them, and these expressions may well be 
less frequent, and will almost certainly be more difficult, than the 
individual words of which they are made up. Some statistician 
will find a happy, if perilous, hunting ground in tracking the 
correlation between frequency in Word Lists and frequency in 
Idiom Lists. Meantime, if you intentionally make your vocabulary 
incomplete even in an elementary text, you must seek a safeguard 
against its possible shortcomings, in notes on grammatical and 
idiomatic difficulties. In the present volume such difficulties are 
relegated, as I have said, almost entirely to the vocabulary, and 
some of them seem to have dropped out of sight along with the 
words excluded. This may account for certain omissions. I 
fallait....deVargent pour la payer (p. 1) may have been thought 
too elementary to warrant listing falloir; yet faire is listed, 
simply for entering “faire appeler” (though causative faire leads all 
other idioms in frequency in the Cheydleur Idiom List) and “il 
fait beau, mauvais, etc.” V’la longtemps qu’il n’y a plus personne 
(p. 6) gets no explanation; even though there is a cross-reference 
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from v/a to voild, no meaning is given there to fit this sentence. As 
there is no entry for coeur, no help can be found on Tant que le 
le coeur vous en dira (p. 38); the expression is not mentioned under 
dire. There is nothing on en, for J’en vois, des choses (p. 43), 
nothing on ce qu’on en voit de choses! (p. 45). Cf. also Dis donc (p. 48); 
il n’oscit seulement pas .... (p. 64); (tache de) savoir, ‘find out,’ 
‘learn’ (p. 75): donc, seulement and savoir having no entry, the 
expressions are passed over. 

Of peculiarities in construction on which no help is furnished, 
these are instances: cette souveraine inspiratrice qui a fait accom- 
plir tant de progrés au vieux sang frangais (p. 14); Ja Castris 
(actress) (p. 30); def. art. in direct address: les amis (p. 56); comme 
une balle qui lui aurait percé le crane (p. 65); ne faisait qu’assoupir 
son é¢pouvante (idid.); il n’est pas=il n’y a pas (p. 75); qui sozt, 
‘that exists’ (p. 85). Phrases of the type “‘malade 4 fendre l’Ame”’ 
(p. 23) are the occasion of some confusion in the vocabulary. This 
example is listed under the verb, and malade (as adj.) is excluded. 
A second example, faible d le faire crier d’angotsse (p. 62), is entered 
under the adjective, and is mistranslated ‘faint with anguish’; 
while a third, dégotitant d ne pas étre touché par un chiffonnier (p. 82), 
gets no mention. Qui vive! (p. 14) is translated (the entry is under 
Q), but no further explanation is given anywhere, not even a 
reference to vivre. 

“Tl y a to be something the matter” is awkward, not to say 
incorrect. “Faire une affaire to fix matters up” spoils the French of 
ferait notre affaire (p. 36). The translation “‘try to please’’ for 


faire les frais de. . . . would make the sentence at the top of page 28 
meaningless; the error arises from confusing faire des frais and 
faire les frais de... . (‘contribute to,’ ‘be responsible for’). “In 


full sea”? (for en plein Océan) is un-English. En prendre son parti 
(p. 56) is translated (s.v. prendre) as “‘to make up one’s mind’’—a 
confusing of prendre un parti with prendre son parti (de), ‘become 
reconciled (to),’ ‘resign oneself (to).’ (In Le Gendre de M. Poirier, 
Act III, sc. II, the two expressions are very neatly differentiated.) 
Tiens, as exclamation, is not ‘“‘pres. ind.”’ Traiter de (p. 21) means 
‘call’ rather than ‘‘treat as.’’ ‘‘A travers (de)”’ confuses @ travers 
with au travers de. Vase hardly means ‘‘vase”’ on page 48. 

Other words or meanings omitted are: bruit (verb, p. 64); 
croque-mort (p. 4); écoulement (p. 47); enquéte (p. 75) ‘inquiry,’ 
‘investigation’; étude (de motaire) (p. 1); Féte-Dieu, ‘Corpus 
Christi’; plus (p. 77), ‘plus’; poil (p. 29), ‘nap,’ ‘pile’; toujours (p. 39) 
‘still,’ ‘anyway.’ 

The vocabulary is the weak spot, and this is the more unfortu- 
nate in a book that is offered for first and second-year use, especially 
since it was the vocabulary entries that were supposed practically 
to replace linguistic notes. Despite its shortcomings in this respect, 
the book deserves to be welcomed because it brings us more Mau- 
passant for classroom study. 
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The pen-and-ink illustrations add to the book’s attractiveness, 
and the publisher has dressed it smartly in figured covers of bright 
orange with black back—a brave attempt to do away with “that 
textbook look,’”’ and a successful one, though the paper surface of 
the sides will not wear as well as the cloth of other volumes in the 
series. 

ERNEST G. ATKIN 

University of Florida 


L. J. A. MERCIER, FRENCH PRONUNCIATION AND DICTION, with a 
Special Study of American Speech Habits. Silver Burdett and 
Co., 1929. 


A preliminary chapter (pp. 1-12) entitled ‘‘The Mastery of 
French Pronunciation” presents a well defined method for teach- 
ing pronunciation at the various ages, indicating which sections of 
the book are to be used for each stage and providing a help‘ul sys- 
tem of grading and a statement of the results to be expected at 
each stage. The body of the book (pp. 13-89) is a well organized 
treatise on French pronunciation and orthography, with material 
for exercises and a “‘pronunciation record card.’’ There follow 
twenty-four pages on the elements of diction which are very 
valuable and quite unparalleled in an American text. Here the 
author discusses all the necessary aspects of oral interpretation, 
including rhythm, word-stress, word-group stress, modulation of 
pitch in sentences, principles of interpretation, and how to prepare 
for interpretation. Pages 115-144 provide a series of selections in 
poetry and prose with indications as to the type of diction to be 
employed in reading each selection. The book closes with an index 
of words offering special difficulty and an index of proper names. 

Mr. Mercier’s remarks on the results attainable are, as is 
usual in such books, extremely optimistic. We have no doubt that 
he attains them. But his book in the hands of another teacher is a 
different matter. His opinion of the value for pronunciation of a 
period spent abroad or in a maison frangaise by a student who has 
not had the proper training in French phonetics is excellent and it 
would help considerably if all teachers and students of French 
could be convinced of the truth of the following statement: 


“Adult students going to France and living in a French milieu a few months 
to a year, without having the type of critical work described here, will be likely 
to come back unimproved. In fact their bad habits will be still more ingrained in 
proportion as they do not secure this critical work abroad. But students who go 
to France with a B to A grade accent will ordinarily come back with a perfectly 
established accent and perhaps also with those qualities of intonation which can 
hardly be acquired without a stay abroad.” 


_ The author intends this text to be used in junior high schools, 
high schools, colleges, and private classes. The instructions for use 
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in beginning and advanced classes make it appear that the trea- 
tise is not to be used by anyone in the order in which it is pre- 
sented. A questionable method of proceeding from the complex 
to the simple is recommended on page 3 where it is advised that the 
student first try to imitate the pronunciation of a sentence and 
that no discussion of a difficult point be taken up until the student 
has made a mistake which reveals to him the necessity for analysis 
and drill. 

Page 34 avec agilité is not liaison, nor are vers une, nord-est and 
nord-ouest. The instruction “never link silent consonants (except as 
sign of the plural or in verb endings)”’ either means: do not link 
consonants which are not linked, or it disputes most of the ex- 
amples previously given. The discussion of vowel and consonant 
defects in Chapter IV, instead of starting from the fundamental 
differences between the English and French mechanisms, lists the 
obvious symptoms of the application of the English mechanism to 
French combinations. On page 42 we are told that French consonants 
offer little difficulty to Americans compared with the vowels, and 
on page 7 that the defects natural to Americans appear ordinarily 
in connected sounds. The author does not seem to realize that it is 
the mispronunciation of the consonant which upsets the vowel. He 
says that ‘‘as consonants can not be isolated, they can not be as 
easily practised as vowels.”’ They should, of course, be considered 
as release or an arresting of the syllable and always practised with 
vowels, which brings us to that basic principle, which Mr. Mercier 
does not stress, that speech consists of a series of movements and 
that the syllable is the unit. If the sounds are mastered in syllables 
the defects which Mr. Mercier finds in connected speech will dis- 
appear. In French the consonant articulation is modified by the 
vowel. In English the vowel is modified by the consonant. This 
explains in large part why “‘the defects natural to Americans appear 
ordinarily in connected sounds.”’ 

Mr. Mercier limits his physiological discussion chiefly to the lips 
and tongue, without indicating that a correct pronunciation is the 
result of a proper coordination of all the muscular movements from 
the diaphragm up. The only time he penetrates beyond the uvula 
is when, in speaking of voice, he makes the following unsatisfactory 
statement: ‘‘The bones in the front part of the neck have over 
them muscle cords which can close or open, and which, like a reed 
in a wind instrument, can vibrate if air is pushed out of the lungs 
with sufficient force.” 

The enterprising teacher will discover helpful suggestions 
throughout the book and there does not exist in any other text an 
exposition of the fundamentals of French diction so complete and 
clear as that of Mr. Mercier. 

CLARENCE E. PARMENTER 

University of Chicago 
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Boyp, Martua, French, Oxford Review Series, Oxford Book Co., 
1929. 227 pages, followed by “Recent Examination Papers” 
(19 pages). 

This review is divided into 26 sections, each section treating 
one grammatical topic. Excellent exercises accompany each topic 
to fix the grammatical point. 

One section treats of homonyms, synonyms, and antonyms, 
subjects which always arouse the interest of our classes. Miss 
Boyd has made a well chosen list. 

A short section on Phonetics includes questions similar to those 
of the College Board. 

The section ‘‘Translation into English and Dictation” contains 
selections from Anatole France, Sarcey, Daudet, De Vigny, Rous- 
seau, Paul Bourget. 

There are subjects for translation into French that have ap- 
peared in the Regents Examinations, subjects for composition, 
letter-writing, and finally ‘“‘Recent Examination Papers.’’ These 
were for second and third-year students of French. 

Teachers of French will find this just the book they want for 
review. It is well-planned, the exercises are of various kinds, all 
stressing the points we want our pupils to know. 

It is d la page. 

FrANcES B. WILSON 

Jamaica Plain High School 

Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


FéLIx Borttor. Répertoire des métaphores et mots frangais tirés des 
noms de villes et de pays étrangers. Les Presses universitaires, 
Paris, 1929. Introduction, pp. i-xiv, text, pp. 15-110, index, 
pp. 111-122. 


In that very stimulating book, The Methodical Study of Litera- 
ture, M. Boillot explained metaphor as a glimpse of nature refracted 
through an author’s temperament, or a revelation of the hidden 
sympathies between things. This idea has now been developed by 
the Professor of French in the University of Bristol, by giving an 
interesting analysis of that portion of the French vocabulary 
which is based upon foreign geographical names: e.g. cravate 
derived from Croate because worn by Croatian mercenaries; 
Yale-Blues, dance originating in the United States, popular in 1928; 
un Fachoda, a diplomatic failure. The resulting word-list has been 
ingeniously arranged according to the Dewey decimal classification. 
In his Introduction and in a series of synoptic tables, M. Boillot 
has set forth the implications of his findings, such as new light on 
French Customs, ways of thought, and commerce, with wider 
views on the insularity of human nature in general. 
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M. Boillot’s critical attitude is conservative. The reviewer 
thinks, however, that chien is the root of the popular verb chiner 
“to work,” and not Chine (cf. Larousse du X X* siécle). In the text, 
discrepancy exists in the spellings Bohéme and Bohéme (even on p. 41, 
in the reference to Prof. Baldensperger’s article on these spellings). 
Certainly, this Répertoire is almost complete. Some omissions of 
special interest to Americans are: (course) d l’américaine, “relay- 
race,’ 100 kilometres a l’américaine; un huron, (Larousse), négrier, 
person who employs a négre, a ‘“‘ghost-writer,”’ to write a book for 
publication by another, and perhaps a note on Panama, synonym 
of dandy, becoming Panam’, meaning Paris. 

WILLIAM LEONARD SCHWARTZ 


Stanford University 


Victor Huco, Notre-Dame de Paris, Abridged and Edited with 

Introduction, Notes, Direct Method Exercises and Vocabulary, 

by Lawrence H. Skinner, New York, Prentice-Hall, 1930. 

VIII+324 pp. 

This is not the first French class text published by Prof. 
Skinner. La Tulipe Noire (Amer. Book Co.) and Le Comte de 
Montecristo (Henry Holt & Co.) edited by him in collaboration 
with Prof. Brandon are very commendable. His school edition of 
Notre-Dame de Paris is in no way inferior to them. The continuity 
of the story (209 pp.) is unbroken, which is of great importance to 
keep up the interest of the student. Where abridgement was neces- 
sary it has been done with understanding and skill. Hence this 
new edition of Victor Hugo’s Notre-Dame de Paris is admirably 
suited for the classroom. Abundant historical, literary, and 
linguistic notes explain the more difficult passages with precision 
and conciseness. The editor has provided this class text with 
eminently practical direct method exercises. They are well adapted 
to the text and afford an excellent review of the essentials of gram- 
mar and of the more usual idioms. Topics for free composition are 
also suggested. The Vocabulary is complete and accurate. The 
well-chosen illustrations are in keeping with the excellent typo- 
graphical work of this edition, for which Prentice-Hall deserves 
commendation. 

No doubt students will enjoy the reading of Notre-Dame de 
Paris in Prof. Skinner’s edition and improve their French consider- 
ably as well. 

Francis M. puMont 


Washington Square College 
New York University 
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Jackson, Josepn F., Contes en Pair. Edited with notes and a 
glossary. New York. Henry Holt and Company, 1929. 99 pp. 
Contes en lair is a collection of contemporary French short 

stories, as Professor Jackson indicates in the sub-title of his text, 

representing the following conteurs: Frédéric Boutet, Binet Valmer, 

Lucien Descaves, Pierre Billotey, Fernand Rivet, Maurice 

Delkobra, Hugette Garnier, Marius-Ary Leblond, and _ J.-F.- 

Louis Merlet, of each of whom one story is given. René Bizet and 

Henri Falk are each represented by three stories and Pierre Mille 

by two. 

The stories are fairly interesting and often amusing. Inasmuch 
as the text is destined for use by students in their third or fourth 
year, elementary words and those having similar forms and identi- 
cal meanings in English are omitted from the glossary. However, 
even tho the text is intended for advanced students, there are a 
few expressions that might be advantageously included: en arriére 
(p. 18, 1. 15), the meaning of arriére which is listed not being 
satisfactory in this idiom; l'heure d’aprés (p. 57, 1. 13); @ nouveau 
(p. 57, 1. 27); moire (p. 68, 1. 29) which the average student is not 
apt to recognize in this context; and, quelque peu (p. 71.1. 5). The 
expression @ demeure (p. 70, 1. 3) is given as an adverb with the 
meaning “permanently” instead of as an adjective with the mean- 
ing “‘permanent,’’ which the context requires. 

The notes are quite satisfactory, containing explanations of 
perplexing allusions, unusual expressions, and difficult construc- 
tions. There is one note which is apt to give rise to some perplexity 
on the part of the student. The expression vous en faites pas (p. 89, 
1, 22) has a note which refers one back to a note for mais c'est par- 
tout ga (p. 74, 1. 4), without explaining that the point at issue is the 
omission of the ne, and gives the impression that the meanings of 
both idioms are the same. The peluches d pompons (p. 70, 1. 14) 
might well be explained in the notes. The sentence Je porterai le 
lait sur la note, avec majoration commerciale (p. 89, Il. 27-28) 
seems to need some explanation, inasmuch as the meanings given in 
the glossary for the last two words do not make clear the entire 
expression. The verb stoppaient (p. 59, 1. 25) is omitted from the 
glossary because of its similarity to English, but, lest the student 
make it a part of his active vocabulary with the wrong use, it 
would be advisable to explain that it occurs with reference only 
to carriages, horses, trains, automobiles, etc. Je stoppe (p. 74, 
1.3) and stop (p. 85, 1.17) are other examples of the expression in 
the text. 

A very commendable feature of the notes is the explanation of 
the geographical location of places mentioned in the contes. 
This is always an advantage and gives the student a clearer idea 
of the setting of the story. Three omissions were noted in this 
connection: le Fayet (p. 67, 1.16); Demérara (p. 95, 1.15); and 
Caracas (p. 95, 1.17). 
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It is to be regretted that the editor has not seen fit to include 
in his text some notes on the life and literary productions of each 
of the writers. The value of a text and its adaptability in literature 
courses is greatly increased by material of this type which is not 
easily accessible in the case of contemporary writers. 

Marie DAvIs 
Ohio State University 


ALPHONSE DaupeET, Tartarin Sur Les Alpes, Edited by Harry 

Kurz. xviii+153 pp. (text), 62 pp. (notes and exercises), and 

77 pp. (vocabulary). D.C. Heath and Company, 1929. 

The excellent short stories of Alphonse Daudet have had a 
considerable vogue in high school and college, while his longer 
works have not shared this wide-spread popularity, with the 
exception of Le Petit Chose and Tartarin de Tarascon. These two 
have come to be perennial favorites. 

Now Professor Kurz has edited the second book in the trilogy 
of which Tartarin is the hero, Tartarin sur les Alpes, which he 
considers ‘‘more adapted to school use and greater as a literary 
work” than Tartarin de Tarascon. The editor points out the fact 
that he has omitted parts of ‘‘the long descriptive passages of 
Alpine scenery which added the heaviest burden of specialized 
vocabulary, although the superb chapter on Mont Blanc has been 
left practically intact.’ By this means, while preserving the 
continuity of the story, the present edition has kept this delightful 
tale within readable, usable bounds, and none of the gay spon- 
taneity of the comic element has been lost. Besides, there has been 
retained all that may be of practical value in actual travel in 
beautiful, historic Switzerland. 

The editor has subdivided Daudet’s long chapters, 14 in 
number, into 24 sections of convenient length, thus providing 
easier class assignments. Then he has adopted the excellent scheme 
of making each chapter a complete whole, with Notes and Exercises 
together. He hopes that in this way the teacher will be persuaded 
to ask for a greater knowledge of the Notes than isthecustom. An 
idea of which the reviewer heartily approves! After the Notes (A), 
which are full, helpful, and interesting, there follow the Vocabu- 
laire (B), consisting of about 25 words, chosen for their practical 
value, Conversation (C), Grammaire et Version (D), and Dia- 
logues (E). Thus the teacher has at his disposal various useful 
helps for review, translation from English into French, and con- 
versation. It is a good plan to have such a wide choice of aids, 
which may be used as a whole or in part, depending upon the time 
at the teacher’s disposal and his method of teaching. 

The vocabulary seems to have been arranged with meticulous 
care, difficult idioms being given in cross reference under noun and 
verb, others generally under the noun of the expression, so that ali 
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of them can be discovered quite readily. The Provencal expressions 
and slang words are properly labeled as such, while careful ex- 
planations have been given of translations which may possess 
double meanings in English. 

As for mechanical features, the type is large and clear, and the 
lines are numbered—an important item which some editors do 
not seem to regard as such. The book is quite free from misprints, 
except that on p. 151, 1. 17, Club de Alpines should read Club des 
Alpines. 

Interest and attractiveness have been added to the book by 
the use of the frontispiece portrait of Daudet, and then the inser- 
tion at intervals throughout the text of clever, striking little 
sketches which are quite expressive. In most of them we see 
Tartarin depicted, while one pictures the romantic Chéteau de 
Chillon with the snowy grandeur of the Dent du Midi in the back- 
ground, and in another a bit of local color is added by a glimpse of 
a Swiss chalet. 

This ably-edited text should receive a warm welcome from 
teacher and student alike, because of its literary value, the charm 
of the Provencal temperament, which Daudet knew so well how 
to describe, the humor and touch of sadness handled in masterly 
\ fashion, and last, but not least, because of its travel value. Those 

) who have visited Switzerland will relive in fancy the joy of having 
ri actually seen the places of interest which are mentioned, while 
of those who have not had the opportunity of seeing this marvelous 

land will find awakening within them a desire to visit these scenes 
of Tartarin’s triumphs and misfortunes. 


ALAN T. DEIBERT 


The George Washington University 
Washington, D.C. 


CuaARLEs Dickens, A Christmas Carol. Un Chant de Noél. Texte 
francais par le Dr. R. Gauillard, avec le texte anglais en regard. 
(Collection des deux textes, Payot, Paris, 1929.) 293 pp. 


This volume presents a method of developing a reading knowl- 
edge of a foreign language generally neglected and often discoun- 
A tenanced by teachers. Because of the general attitude toward 
| Ri texts in bilingual form, this review will concern itself primarily 
7 with the method common to all texts in this form.* It is my 
opinion that this method might be used to advantage in either 
class or individual study, with or without teacher supervision. 

The method presented by this work is a very ancient and simple 
one, dating from at least as early as 2000 B.c. and exemplified in 
our museums by such remains as Sumerian and Akkadian inscrip- 


‘ * Eprror’s Note: See also W. T. Couch, “(Can Language Teaching be Im- 
é proved?” MLJ 14: 20. 
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tions on clay tablets. The one feature of primary importance is 
the use of a translation instead of a word list or dictionary in order 
to get the meaning of new words and phrases; and the translation 
is usually given in facing page or interlinear form, when the text 
is specially prepared for language-learning purposes as in the case 
of the present work. I believe that this method (called “bilingual’’ 
for convenience) has advantages of economy of time and of effort 
and of being comparatively pleasant. Among its distinguished 
advocates and users have been John Amos Comenius, Wolfgang 
Ratich, Roger Ascham, John Brinsley, John Locke, and James 
Hamilton. 

Hamilton was undoubtedly offensive in his advertising methods 
and his claims, but he was also without doubt the most successful 
language teacher of his time. In London, in 1825, Hamilton con- 
ducted some experimental work in the use of bilingual texts. This 
experimental work was financed by members of Parliament. On 
the evidence of reliable witnesses, the results were very _ striking. 
An account of the experiment is given in the Edinburgh Review 
or June, 1826 substantiated further in the Westminster Review 
for April, 1829. The only other published account of an experi- 
ment having any connection with the use of bilingual texts of 
which I am aware was conducted by Peter Hagboldt of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and recorded in volume IX of this Journal under 
the title “‘An Experiment on Reading Known Material in Begin- 
ners’ Classes.”’ 

So far as the method is concerned, the particular work under 
consideration seems to me a valuable contribution to bilingual 
literature. The translation is sufficiently faithful to the original 
to make the use of a dictionary necessary only in very exceptional 
cases—at the most, not over one or two times to eight or ten pages, 
according to the previous knowledge and experience of the student 
in learning languages. The work would be more suitable for ele- 
mentary use if it contained notes explaining unusual constructions 
and idioms—and if there were any such notes, there is no reason 
why they should not appear at the bottoms of their respective 
pages. 

For American students, however, the work has the disadvan- 
tage of being a translation from English into French; and there 
are good reasons why students in this country studying French 
should read works derived from French literature rather than from 
English. No information is given on the paper cover or anywhere 
in the work as to the size of the series in which it belongs. It can 
hardly be considerable, I judge, since an inquiry directed to G. E. 
Stechert in New York has had to be forwarded to France, and a 
large amount of correspondence with publishers and booksellers 
in a half dozen countries failed to bring even the name of the 
series when I was investigating the publication of bilingual texts 
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about two years ago. Similar experience in the case of other series 
indicates that, with a very few exceptions, booksellers and pub- 
lishers have been no more interested in bilingual texts than 
language teachers. One prominent New York firm operating a 
publishing business and several bookstores reported that it had no 
bilingual texts among its publications, although as a matter of 
fact the firm had been handling a bilingual series for several years. 
Is it any wonder that the series was not profitable to the firm and 
was transferred to another publisher shortly thereafter? 

One of the best short descriptions of the way to use a bilingual 
text I know is Mr. Hagboldt’s quotation of a student’s statement, 
given in the article referred to. I can do no better than to repeat 
it here: 


The reading of known texts should be done extensively and intensively so as 
to produce greater advantages than can be derived from either one alone. It gives 
the student a feeling for idiom and grammar and at the same time is the best device 
known to me for building a vocabulary. The text is read first in German, then in 
English, and last again in German. When easy, the reading and working unit is a 
paragraph or a page; when difficult a sentence or a clause. The tendency of this 
method is to inhibit literal translation and to cause complete German sentences to 
stand for complete thoughts. 


If one will remember that any text may become known by the 
simple process of reading it in one’s native tongue, one will under- 
stand immediately the extreme importance of the principle 
demonstrated by Mr. Hagboldt and the possible connection of this 
principle with the use of such bilingual texts as the Payot volume. 


W. T. Coucu 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 


MARCEL Prevost, Mon cher Tommy. Ed. by Florentine B. Jassogne 
and Mildred Severance. Text 156 pp., pref., introd., notes, 
questions, exercises, and vocabulary. Holt, N. Y., 1929. 

This is a psychological study of the changes wrought in a girl 
of the French nobility by the circumstances of the World War. 
It is written in diary form, but betrays occasionally that it was 
not ultimately intended for her eyes alone. The war finds her in 
a mad whirl of pleasure-seeking and changes her into a patriot 
with a full sense of her duty to do her bit in the national defense. 
After she has training and experience as a war-nurse, her parents 
establish an auxiliary hospital in their chateau near Paris. A dis- 
couraging wait for patients is relieved when a young English avi- 
ator falls out of the sky into their figuratively open and eager 
arms. Despite differences of nationality, class, and fortune, his 
physical beauty, good breeding, and simple honesty completely 
captivate his nurse and her parents. 
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While this work of an eminent contemporary writer probably 
will not be classed as a masterpiece, it is an excellent vehicle for 
teaching Young France—its ideas, its viewpoints, and its language 
—to Young America. The vocabulary is fairly extensive, but in 
compensation it is practical and current, even to the inclusion of 
many slang expressions. As one expects to find in Prévost’s work, 
the style has grace and subtle humour. The average student would 
perhaps find it delightful and interesting to the end. 

The proof-reading has been very carefully done. I note only 
on p. 56, /. 10, 7 for il, and on p. 109, /. 10, hos pitali é for hos pitalisé. 
Slang phrases are translated by equivalent American slang. The 
questions upon the text are intelligent and do not admit of parrot- 
like answers. The exercises give practice in idioms in varied ways. 
The editors deserve commendation for a good piece of work. 

Where the purpose of instruction is to give practical knowledge 
of current French, this text would be suitable for use in third year 
high school or second year college. 

GEORGE L. Doty 

Lake Forest Academy 

Lake Forest, Ill. 


EpGar EWING BRANDON, Series Lessons for Beginners in French. 
210 pages. The Bruce Publishing Co. 1929. 


The form of this new first-year book, published in two parts, 
is accurately indicated by its title. It is made up of sixteen series, 
divided into from four to ten lessons. Each “‘series’’ deals with a 
certain topic or a phase of life, such as school, the weather, a trip, 
sports, etc. A “lesson” contains from nine to thirty French sen- 
tences, giving a chronological series of actions. These sentences 
are not arranged in paragraphs; each is on a line by itself. At the 
end of the lessons are a few class-room phrases or everyday ex- 
pressions. Then follows a verb exercise in which the series is to be 
transposed into another form of the same tense or the same form 
of another tense. A grammar rule, which may or may not have a 
bearing on something in the lesson, is usually stated and illustrated 
at the end of each lesson, with a short grammar exercise indicated. 
These series and a grammar reference index of 4 pages make up the 
entire book. There is no introduction on pronunciation, no vo- 
cabulary, no reference list of verbs. In his preface the author states 
that he is presenting above all a direct-method book of lessons 
limited to the “essential basic words of the language.”’ He insists 
that the lessons are to be taught directly, not assigned, and the 
actions of the series visualized. Verbs and verbal constructions 
are given first place. He feels that the Series “‘present the objective 
language in a living way.” 

I think most modern language teachers will agree that the 
chronological series of sentences has much to recommend it, es- 
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pecially in direct-method teaching; but Mr. Brandon has carried 
it to the point of exaggeration and so has defeated his own aims. 
The appearance and organization of the lessons make their lan- 
guage seem anything but living. These pages upon pages of sen- 
tence series, with their almost invariable pronoun subject, verb, 
and noun object, each sentence on its separate line, create a most 
artificial and monotonous text. I feel that a number of the topics 
have not been wisely chosen, nor can I believe that they are easy 
to visualize. There are two whole series, twenty-six pages, on a 
shepherd and his flock; there is one on house-cleaning, two on a 
notary’s office and correspondence. Often the series are far too 
detailed in their chronological actions. In /a Toilette, there are ten 
lessons, nineteen pages. Eighteen sentences are devoted to putting 
on a pair of shoes, with such details as putting the lace through 
the eyelets, pulling it tight and tieing it. In my opinion this sort 
of vocabulary is neither basic nor essential. 

In addition to making this general criticism, one must note 
quite a number of errors, typographical and otherwise, incon- 
sistencies in grammatical terms, a lack of foresight in planning 
many verb exercises and the practical ignoring of two grammatical 
topics of prime importance: the use of the imperfect tense and of 
the personal pronoun objects. Reference is made to these last in 
two very short grammar exercises, but the pronouns are almost 
never used in the lessons, which adds, I may say, to their monot- 
ony. I shall not dwell upon the fifteen or sixteen typographical 
errors, of which the most flagrant is le gendre des substantifs for 
le genre, p. 88, as the mistakes in the language itself are more 
serious. Among these are: p. 25 pluriel de substantifs; p. 90 com- 
paraison d’adjectifs, p. 80 les expressions de l’emotion; p. 43 @ 
autre cété de V’assiette; for pluriel des substantifs, comparaison des 
adjectifs, les expressions d’emotion, de l’autre cété de l’assiette. Le 
temps p. 65 is used as the title of a series which teaches the time 
of day; quel, Book II, p. 14, is called an interrogative pronoun; 
the following sentence illustrating the possessive pronouns is 
given in Book II, p. 48: On a trouvé un livre et le mien; the un- 
abbreviated titles monsieur, madame, mademoiselle, are always 
capitalized. In answer to a question, p. 9, appears the answer, 
Oui, M. parle trés bien. 

Although the author stresses verbs and arranges many trans- 
posing exercises, he does little to teach the use of tenses and often 
does not prepare the ground for the new forms of irregular verbs. 
In Book I, p. 7, the students are told to write, in the second person, 
the series which is given in the first person. Three examples of the 
second person form are given, all of regular verbs in-er. How then 
is the student to know that the second person of je m’assieds is 
vous vous asseyez? There are about thirty forms and tenses called 
for in this way before the student has seen or studied them, and 
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the only forms in the book of the three verbs s’asseoir, soustraire, 
and introduire are those of the present indicative. Yet the students 
are asked to write them in the past or future. 

One might easily take exception to the author’s failure to 
include rules on pronunciation, a vocabulary, and a verb list 
indicating conjugations, but these would not matter greatly were 
the faults above-mentioned non-existent. Because of them I do 
not consider the book pedagogically sound. Above all, there is 
no elasticity, no life, no real matter for conversation or composi- 
tion. The student has a series thrust at him and is obliged to swal- 
low it whole. Perhaps he can understand it and repeat it with the 
actions, but what has he accomplished? He has not learned to 
think, only to memorize; he has not learned to talk, only to repeat 
parrot fashion; he has not learned to compose, only to copy. 


R. MAXWELL 


Oak Park and River Forest Township High School 
Oak Park, Illinois 


EpOUARD PAILLERON, Petite Pluie. Edited with introduction 
pp. V-VII, text pp. 3-39, notes pp. 71-84, questionnaire pp. 
85-92 and vocabulary pp. 93-105 by Charles Cameron Clarke, 
Yale University. The Century Company. Price $1.00. 

The Century Company has added to its growing list of French 
plays the comparatively little known one-act comedy by Pailleron, 
Petite Pluie. The fairly advanced American student knows that 
fine weave of subtle comedy and witty satire Le Monde ou l'on 
s’Ennuie; he may have seen an edition of /’Etincelle, but aside 
from these two examples the name of Pailleron recalls little to his 
mind. He will enjoy adding Petite Pluie to these and so enhance 
his appreciation of the author’s power of penetrating observation 
and the amusing character of his satire. We say it is for the fairly 
advanced student, primarily for two reasons. He must be suf- 
ficiently expert in the language to sense the meaning as he reads 
without too much interference from the mechanics of construction, 
or he will lose what Pailleron has to give. Then the subject matter 
—marital discontent, exalted speeches of eloping lovers, ingenious 
arguments of a worldly-wise friend seeking to dissuade them from 
their purpose of renouncing their responsibilities—is not a theme 
of normal interest to younger students. This edition is said to 
have been prepared as a reading text ‘‘in the second or third year 
of French study.’’ We should agree with the latter classification 
provided that the student had attained definite language develop- 
ment and possessed judgment plus a sense of appreciation. 

The introduction is short but carefully organized to leave a clear 
impression of the salient facts in Pailleron’s life and works. The 
notes show thorough study and are on a level with the text. There 
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are no puerile explanations of self-evident meanings, but the really 
difficult and unusual groups of words are clarified without wander- 
ing too far afield into irrelevance in search of derivation and com- 
parison. ‘Treacherous words and expressions, those easily and 
frequently mistaken because of similarity of form, as raisons, 
raisonnements, coup, coupe (in their relation to drinking), vous 
m’avez perdue, elle est fine, stand explained. However, as is the 
case with almost all editions of dramatic literature, there is no 
attempt made to indicate even the outstanding principles of 
dramatic construction. Students should learn to recognize these 
as soon as possible in order to be able to enjoy a play as a play and 
not treat it simply as so much more narrative literature. 

The questions are very detailed in that they adhere closely 
to the development of each scene. They are valuable in showing 
the step by step progress of the play and can serve effectively in 
giving practice in accurate oral expression. One feels, perhaps, a 
lack of general, enveloping questions that lead the student to 
consider situations in their broader aspects, and to reflect upon the 
interplay of characters and their development. Still, these are 
not entirely absent. 

English meanings for words in the vocabulary are limited to 
their use in this play. There is no sign to indicate the words be- 
ginning with the aspirate “h.’’ It is somewhat difficult to induce 
pupils to regard these words seriously and since the distinction be- 
tween the two “‘h’s” is so vital a point in good pronunciation and 
accurate writing, no opportunity should be overlooked in calling 
attention to it. 

Many teachers who are looking for something to read out of 
the beaten path will consider themselves beholden to Professor 
Clarke for having made accessible to their classes a play that is 
not standard with all publishing companies. 

A. Marte CéTE GREENE 

University High School 

University of Chicago 


EvGENE LaBICHE et Epovarp Martin, La Poudre aux Yeux. 
Edited by Alice Cardon with introductory material pp. V-XIII, 
text pp. 3-72, Explications et Exercices pp. 75-117, Tableau des 
Sons voyelles p. 118, Exercices de Prononciation pp. 119-122, 
Appendice pp. 125-134, Lexique général pp. 137-163. The 
Century Company. Price $.88. 

One of the most interesting and attractive editions of the 
familiar classic, La Poudre aux Yeux, that we have ever seen 
comes to us from Alice Cardon of Brearley School, New York. 
The sections composing it are all in French and the book is 
organized to make the student absorb French from every contact 
and enjoy it. The great principle of “the multiple approach” is 
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here found in full play. Any teacher taking advantage of the care- 
ful planning of the editor must soon find himself working with 
classes who are using Ja langue vivante de tous les jours, at least to 
a certain extent. 

Madame Cardon herself has given her plan of the book in 
the introduction, But de cette Edition, in this wise: 

explication du texte en frangais simple, renforcée de l’anglais 
quand cela a paru nécessaire, avec expressions équivalentes, 
synonymes, contraires; 

revue sur le texte et par le texte de la grammaire et des construc- 
tions fondamentales; 

triple exercice d’assimilation du vocabulaire courant, des formes, 
constructions, expressions importantes, rencontrées dans le texte 
et expliquées dans les notes, et qui réapparaissent, en (a) en- 
cadrées dans des phrases modéles, pratiques, de la vie de tous les 
jours, que l’éléve, en classe et en présence du professeur, doit 
remarquer, justifier et prononcer 4 haute voix pour, en (b), chez 
lui, les répéter 4 haute voix, apprendre par coeur et en écrire 
l’exacte version en bon anglais avant de, en (c), au début de la 
classe suivante, les redire en francais ou les écrire au tableau 
spontanément, directement de sa propre version écrite, en preuve 
de leur assimilation. It is evident that almost all forms of effective 
exercise are there—one has only to choose those that one most 
approves of and adapt them to his own class needs. 

The notes are excellent, as are the exercices d’assimilation. They 
are evidently the work of that desirable combination—someone 
who knows French @ fond and who has the correct pedagogical 
technique for presenting it to American students. The vocabulary 
for the answers to the questions in the sections on conversation is 
obtainable directly from the text with few exceptions. In the 
exercise based on Acte J, scéne II, page 79, for example, the editor 
made M. Dubourg swallow une épingle in place of the aiguille 
which was the choice of M. Labiche, but perhaps that would have 
made no more difference to M. Dubourg than it does to us. Later, 
Acte I, scéne IV, the author and the editor agree that it is une 
épingle that is needed when Emmeline is dressing to meet her 
future belle-mére. 

M. Jacques Souriau, of Paris, who so well illustrated Premiére 
Année de Frangais de Junior High-School by Alice Cardon and 
Léopold Cardon, has made six fascinating pen-and-ink drawings 
especially for La Poudre aux Yeux. ‘The characters are un- 
mistakably individual. They retain their identity from one drawing 
to the other and each is recognizable at a glance, which is not 
always true of text-book illustrations. Much material for vo- 
cabulary development and conversation can be engendered by 
proper use of these “‘illustrations parlantes et suggestives.”” The 
frontispiece, a nondescript sketch of Eugéne Labiche in a dressing 
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gown, reminiscent of pictures of Balzac at his worst, is a less 
fortunate addition. M. Souriau is not responsible for this, however. 
Like ail the books of the Modern Language Series by the 
Century Company, this little volume is most attractive in form. 
But it is Madame Cardon’s painstaking, comprehensive, and 
effective handling of her task that leaves the final impression. 


A. Marie COTE GREENE 
University High School 
University of Chicago 


Lust und Leid. Five One-Act Plays from contemporary German 
Literature. Edited with Introductions, Exercises, and Vo- 
cabulary by William Diamond and Christel B. Schomaker. 
New York, Henry Holt and Co., 1929. 

There is such a busyness of late in publishing German texts by 
old and new firms that one is quite bewildered; one is even in- 
clined to wonder whether there is really a need for so much new 
material, unless it be in support of new pedagogical methods such 
as have been evolved at the University of Chicago. 

Man muss aber das Kind nicht mit dem Bade ausschiitten: 
though there may be too many texts of certain sorts, there may 
yet be a real need for others. The volume under discussion, no 
doubt, owes its existence to a long felt want of modern short 
plays. It contains five such, for the most part contemporary in 
language, subject matter, and spirit, their content running all 
the way from the light and joyous “Zeit der jungen Liebe’ to the 
pangs and soberness of those mauled by Life. Three of these 
playlets are by men internationally known: Arthur Schnitzler 
(Der Puppenspieler), Herman Sudermann (Die ferne Prinzessin), 
Heinrich Mann (Die Unschuldige); the fourth author, Ludwig 
Thoma (Die kleinen Verwandten) is held in high esteem in 
Germany, while the fifth, Georg Bétticher (Der spite Gast), is 
only locally known, but his contribution in its harmlessness and 
simplicity will please those readers who shrink from the more 
sombre aspects of life. 

Whether or not this particular choice of content will take with 
our students is difficult to say; it depends so much upon the 
temperament and outlook of the teachers—of which there are 
many sorts. Curiously enough those teachers who have never 
troubled themselves to edit a book and who have, therefore, never 
met face to face all the ‘“‘Tiicken des Objekts,” are quickest in 
passing judgment summarily. Those who know the problems 
involved and their natural obstinacy, are slower in their criticism 
as a rule, and these will appreciate the great amount of energy, 
thought, and devotion that have gone into the series of texts 


published in recent years by Professor Diamond and his various 
collaborators. 
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The workmanship of the editors upholds the previous standard: 
vocabulary and proof reading have been done with great care and 
completeness; the German questions are truly German and free 
from Anglicisms; the Exercises for translation are reasonable in 
length and sentence structure. Some day soon a serious word 
will have to be said about the great amount of labor put into these 
“Fragen” and ‘Translations’ which is so often wasted, since 
classes usually lack the time to make use of them. This will become 
more and more the case as training in reading is increasingly ac- 
cepted as the chief goal of our elementary language teaching. 
Professor Porterfield’s volume of “Stories and Plays by Schnitzler”’ 
(Heath) and Professor Price’s very recent and handsome edition 
of Schnitzler’s ‘“‘Der blinde Geronimo und sein Bruder’ (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press) are good examples of this new economy. 


FRANZ SCHNEIDER 
University of California at Berkeley 


HENNINGS, RICHARD. Klein Heini, ein Grossstadtjunge. Edited by 
J. E. G. Burgoyne. Preface by B. J. Vos. Text, pp. 9-71; 
notes, pp. 73-76; exercises, pp. 77-82; vocabulary, pp. 83- 
104. Henry Holt & Company, 1929. 


Klein Heini is an abridged edition of No. 21 of the Blaue 
Béndchen series. 


In aseries of short episodes the every day life of a small boy 
in the city is described: Nach dem Friihstiick, Am Abend, Im Bett, 
Jetzt geht es in die Schule, are some of the headings. 

The purpose of the text, as described in the preface, is to 
introduce the student to “the world of childhood and home 
interests of which the learner of the foreign language is so apt to 
be wholly ignorant.’”’ And this purpose might very well be achieved 
by the use of a text of this kind. 

The book is adapted for reading in classes by children under 
high-schoolage. Itis written in short easy sentences for the most 
part, the descriptions are graphic, and the sequence of events is 
maintained, but it would seem to be addressed to children and 
not to be the kind of childhood story which would interest the 
student of high-school or college age. 

In addition to a carefully prepared vocabulary there are ade- 
quate notes and exercises which consist of sentences for re- 
translation into the German idiom. 


ALICE P. TABOR 
University of California 
Berkeley, Calif. 
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MARIE VON EBNER-ESCHENBACH, Die Kapitalistinnen und zwei 
andere Novellen. Edited by Clifford E. Gates; F. S. Crofts & 
Co., New York, 1928. 

Marie Ebner-Eschenbach well deserves to be a favorite for 
elementary German Reading. Her simple vigorous language, her 
talent for characterization, and her pleasant ironical treatment of 
human weaknesses make her stories interesting and attractive. 
From the large number of short pieces written by the Bohemian 
baroness the editor has chosen three which are well adapted for 
use in the classroom: the two anecdotes Die Kapitalistinnen and 
Der Muff, and the pathetic story of Krambambuli, the poor dog 
who suffers a tragic fate because of his faithfulness. 

The notes are ample and well worked out. For some reason 
they are called Anmerkungen although they are in English. The 
exercises could be improved in places. Questions with a verb used 
in a figurative sense have usually a comic effect: “Was lief Elise 
iiber den Riicken?”’ (Ein kalter Schauder!), ‘‘Was konnte Resi 
vor ihnen verlieren?” (Den Respekt!) etc. Otherwise the little 
volume appears to be very well edited. 


ERWIN Gustav GUDDE 
University of California 


PatRIcIOo GIMENO AND STEPHEN ScaTorI, Elementary Spanish. 

Harlow Publishing Co., Oklahoma City. viii+326 pp. 

In this book the aim of the authors is ‘‘not a method which dif- 
fers fundamentally from... . those which have been in use many 
years,’ but to solve ‘‘some of the practical difficulties of applica- 
tion.’”’ The contents consist of a short Introduction treating the 
chief facts of pronunciation and orthography, syllabication, ac- 
cent, capitals (summarizing also Spanish-American variations), 
and punctuation, a series of 36 lessons with a ‘“‘repaso”’ at the end 
of every fifth lesson, a Verb Appendix, Spanish-English and 
English-Spanish vocabularios, and an Index. 

The method is called by the authors a “‘modified direct meth- 
od.” Each lesson contains: 1, a series of sentences illustrating the 
grammatical principles of the lesson; 2, a connected passage 
dealing with such subjects as the school, geography, etc.; 3, an 
Interrogatorio, based on 1 and 2; 4, Notas gramaticales, a resumé of 
grammar in Spanish, followed by an expansion of the same in 
English; 5, Ejercictos de A plicacién, consisting of direct method 
exercises and sentences to be translated into Spanish; 6, Vocabu- 
lario. The lists of class-room expressions, instead of being placed 
in the Introduction or Appendices, are scattered through the first 
eleven lessons. 

Except for the grammar rules and explanations, which are 
given fully in English, the footnotes, and the Introduction and 
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Index, Spanish is the language of the book throughout, so that it 
is particularly well adapted to the needs of teachers using Spanish 
as the sole or chief classroom language. The book contains a large 
amount of material condensed into a medium-sized volume. It 
has sixteen full-page illustrations, most of which are different from 
any heretofore published in Spanish elementary books, and a 
double-page map of the world on a Mercator projection, with the 
Spanish-speaking countries shaded. 

Among many excellent and distinctive features of the book we 
note the following. Ordinals are used in the chapter headings of 
the first ten lessons only. The exercises in Spanish are placed first 
in each lesson before the explanation of the grammar in English. 
There is a good amplification of the rule ordinarily given for the 
use of the definite article with the names of the week-days, which 
covers exceptions to the rule. Attention is called specifically to 
the fact that an English participial phrase or infinitive has to be 
changed to a dependent clause in Spanish when there is a change 
of subject after verbs of causation, emotion, etc., instead of the 
principle being merely illustrated by examples. Todo accompanied 
by Jo when used as the direct object of a verb is well illustrated. 
In the paragraph on the variation of meaning of certain adjectives 
according as they are placed before or after the noun, valiente is 
included, while the use of the full form of grande before nouns 
for emphasis is also mentioned; remembering certain adventures 
in sight reading during his own early experience with Spanish, 
the reviewer does not find this amiss, even in a beginners’ book. 
A very good explanation of the uses of e/ cual is given, with ample 
illustration, a thing rare in a beginners’ book. The arrangement 
of the perfect tenses of the model verbs gives the six forms of the 
auxiliary for each tense bracketed together against the single 
unchanged form of the past participle. Mention is made of the 
frequent use of the demonstrative adjective placed after the noun 
for emphasis (the pejorative value of ese in this position might 
well have been mentioned here also). Al plus the infinitive is 
included as one of the forms of the definite article plus the in- 
finitive—obviously the proper place for this construction, which 
is usually found elsewhere. There is a complete explanation of the 
use of mucho as the equivalent of English ‘‘very’”’ both when used 
alone and with the idioms tener calor, tener hambre, etc., and of 
tanto in the same idioms with the meaning of “‘as” or “so.” A 
full treatment of the future subjunctive is given with examples 
showing its literary use outside of proverbs and legal terminology 
(examples of its literary use are scarcely found in the commonly 
used beginners’ books, although this is the most common use in 
which it will be met by the student in his second year’s reading). 

A full chapter is given to augmentatives and diminutives, and 
although the omission of -ico, -cico, -ecico, from the list is to be 
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noted with surprise, full credit must be given the authors for being 
among the first to treat this important feature of the language 
with the extended attention it deserves. Equal praise must be ac- 
corded to the following chapter, on “Interjections,’’ another sub- 
ject slighted in most beginners’ books. The vulgar origin of 
several of the most common interjections, like that of many of 
the most common English interjections, is no reason for passing 
over without mention expressions which are among the most 
commonly heard, and whose force instantly arrests the for- 
eigner’s attention. An American who has studied Spanish in college 
should not obliged, on going to a Spanish-speaking country and 
hearing “‘jCaramba!”’ for the first time, to look up the word in a 
dictionary; actually this often happens. Several other interjections 
never mentioned in beginners’ books, in spite of their frequency, 
are included in the vocabulary of this chapter which the student 
will frequently meet as soon as reading is begun. The very common 
interjections “jAy!” and ‘‘jVaya!’’, so confusing to the beginner 
in their various uses, are especially well illustrated by examples. 
Both changes of the vowels of the radical-changing verbs of the 
second group (sentir, dormir) are indicated in the irregular-verb 
list of the Appendix. We have been waiting for this improvement 
for some time. A list of verbs which require the prepositions a or 
de (en, con, por) and of those which require no preposition before 
an infinitive, is given. The vocabularies and Index are concise 
and simply-arranged enough to be used by the dullest student. 

The following details in this excellent book were noted as ques- 
tionable or calling for adverse criticism: 

P. 86, Ex. E: The whole expression for which the pronoun is to 
be substituted, instead of the noun only, might be italicised, to 
simplify matters for the student and because it seems the more 
logical thing to do; the personal pronoun takes the place of the 
article plus the noun, not of the noun alone. In the case of an 
indirect object pronoun it takes the place of the preposition a plus 
the article plus the noun, and all this should be italicised. 

P. 92, V7: Sentence 6 might be objected to as conveying in- 
exact information. ‘Only Spanish is spoken in Spain” ignores the 
existence of Catalan and Galician-Portuguese as living languages. 

P. 96: The footnote stating that diciendo is “irregular gerund 
of decir’’ is impertinent, because most students will have already 
recognized the radical-vowel -i as due to a radical change like that 
in verbs of the pedir type. Such changes, and others like those in 
tener, querer, etc., are often most easily taught by associating them 
with the radical-changing principle, and then treating the few 
wholly irregular forms as exceptions. In this connection also, why 
need the term “semi-regular” be used as an alternative expression 
(p. 97, par. 110) for radical-changing verbs? No advantage would 
seem to accrue from coining a new term for the student to learn 
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in addition to the one in general use; the fact that the changes 
in these verbs obey certain regular laws can be sufficiently ex- 
plained by the teacher without unnecessarily multiplying the 
technical nomenclature of grammar. 

P. 119, note (b) repeats the statement generally found in gram- 
mars for beginners that the “conjunction gue must always be ex- 
pressed in Spanish,’ thus following other beginners’ books in 
sacrificing strict accuracy to pedagogical exigencies. Could not 
this statement be improved by changing “‘never’’ to “seldom” and 
a useful note be added calling attention to the frequent omission 
of que after dudar, pedir, rogar, etc., especially in business corre- 
spondence? The statement as correctly given in the footnote on 
p. 242, ‘after a few verbs like esperar, desear, etc., the que is often 
omitted,”’ might better be transferred to this place, and expanded 
to include the above verbs, instead of being relegated to the last 
chapter dealing with models for correspondence. A mere note 
reference, at the latter place, to p. 119 would then suffice. 

P. 119, par. 140: 2nd line; ‘‘the dependent verb” would be 
better than “the dépendent clause.’’ There is no dependent clause 
when there is no change of subject. 

P. 154, 1. 3: Is not the translation of the refrdn, ““Genio y 
figura hasta la sepultura”’ as “Original disposition and temper, 
etc.,” just a little too free for beginning students? 

P. 157: Ejercicios de Aplicacion (an excellent title, by the way, 
for the grammatical exercises, and one that will appeal to the 
practical-minded American student more than the colorless one: 
“Grammar Exercises’’) I, sentence 1: “Quisiera’’ without a pro- 
noun subject may or may not be desirable without an expressed 
subject. Does it leave an undesirable vagueness in the mind of 
the student as to who is doing the action, or does it serve a useful 
purpose by impressing the student with the necessity of using a 
pronoun subject for greater clearness? This is of course a question 
of opinion, but as such sentences are common in Spanish begin- 
ners’ books, a subject for research in ‘Problems of teaching 
Spanish”’ is suggested. 

P. 160, Repaso 5, C: Such verb-forms left for completion as 
cono-, conv-, pref-, and c- (for crean) might undo in the minds of the 
weaker students what the teacher might have already accomplished 
in the teaching of correct syllable-division, or of teaching the 
division of verbs into stem and ending for learning conjugation. 
The above forms show neither of the kinds of division which it 
is most desirable that the student should know, and might en- 
courage those faults of carelessness in writing syllable-divisions 
which are already a source of constant vexation to the teacher who 
assigns much written work. 

Appendix: The reviewer feels that it is unjustifiable, from the 
point of view of phonetics, to include under orthographic-changing 
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verbs those in -cer and -cir preceded by a vowel, and -uir verbs in 
which the -u- is pronounced; in these two classes, there is not merely 
an orthographic change, but a modification of the sound as well. 
The sound, not the orthography, should be the criterion for 
classifying verbs as regular or not, and those verbs which are 
regular in everything but orthography should be placed by them- 
selves in the “orthographic-changing” class. In this respect at 
least we find the classification of Hills and Ford, Espinosa and 
Allen superior to that in many of the more recent books. 

P. 194: A note, (d), omitted; perhaps deals with the -érrimo 
superlatives. 

The Vocabulario, in following the method of defining words 
only in the sense they are used in this book, defines “palmada”’ 
as a “‘pat on the back.’”’ Why not forget the method here, and say 
simply ‘“‘a pat?” 

P. 106, Vocabulario: “lo que’’ defined as “‘what,”’ “‘that which.” 
“That which” is stilted English, and should never be used. The 
reviewer has found by actual investigation of a number of texts 
that the indefinite ‘“‘what’’ correctly translates neuter lo que 
(except where preceded by todo or some other pronominal ante- 
cedent) correctly in 95 to 99 per cent of cases. ‘‘Lo que’ and its 
English equivalent “what” are both omitted from the general 
vocabularies, as is “Zo... . que’’ meaning ‘‘how”’ in exclamations. 

P. 216, footnote to the vocabulario definition of lumbre states 
that it is an ‘‘open fire in a grate. A fire in general is called fuego.”’ 
This footnote might well be omitted, as it gives too limited a 
definition; /umbre is also used by smokers asking for a light and in 
other ways. In the general Vocabulary the definition given is 
simply ‘‘fire.”” But fuego is not found at all in the book except in 
the above footnote; it might well have been included in the 
exercises and Vocabulary. 

There are a number of slips merely of inadvertence: 

P. 35: “The article is omitted directly after hablar and before 
certain prepositions.’’ Should read: “after certain prepositions.” 

P. 44, Interrogatorio, sentence 19: ‘Es para Vd. dificil, la 
leccién?” Should read ‘‘jEs diffcile, etc.” 

P. 76, par. 91, 2, should read: ‘‘Verbs of the 2nd and 3rd con- 
jugations whose stem ends in -a, -e, -0, or -u, change the letter -i- 
of the endings -io and -ie- to -y-, etc.” 

P. 77, par. 93: The second sentence should read: “Such an 
infinitive,’ or “‘Such infinitives, etc.’”’ One of the examples should 
illustrate this case. 

P. 98, par. 111, 5th line, should read: “‘(2) in prepositional 
phrases beginning with de.” 

Preface, ii, lines 4-5: evidently should read ‘‘sentences to be 
translated into Spanish.” 
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There are a few typographical errors, which can be easily cor- 
rected in a second edition. 

The reviewer believes that this book will be most useful as a 
beginners’ book in institutions where the study of Spanish is car- 
ried on as a serious subject—not merely a filler-in—in the modern 
language curriculum. The amount of material makes it desirable 
for courses where full teaching efficiency is maintained; the atten- 
tion to detail and the evidence in its arrangement of long practical 
experience of the authors with American students in the classroom, 
make the book eminently a practical one. 

WesLeEy R. Lonc 

Tarkio College 

Tarkio, Missouri 


Don José Don Juan Tenorio, Drama Religioso- 
fantdstico en dos partes. Edited with Introduction, Notes, and 
Vocabulary, by N. B. Adams. Alfred A. Knopf, 1929. xxvi+ 
179 pp. 


From the standpoint of interest in a foreign civilization rather 
than merely that in a language or a literature, this text is one of 
the most important Spanish plays as yet made available for class 
use, and it will be welcomed for use in survey courses, drama 
courses, and courses in Romanticism. 

The Editor assumes that students using the text will have had 
at least one year of Spanish and will therefore be familiar with 
“the every-day words of the language.’’ Although there is still 
some question as to what those are (notwithstanding some ad- 
mirable word lists), that assumption provides a workable basis 
for vocabulary handling. It is less satisfactory in the matter of 
constructions, idioms, and allusions of various kinds. Conse- 
quently Dr. Adams’ six pages of notes leave many things unex- 
plained that second-year students need information on. Conversely, 
there are technical explanations that are beyond second-year, and 
even more advanced, students and of no help to them, e.g., the 
notes to lines 1226 and 1232. Most passages difficult of interpre- 
tation have been taken care of, but there are at least two places 
that need clearing up: lines 2259-2262, and 3525. The tomad of 
line 236 is accompanied in the Baudry edition (Paris, n. d.) by 
this stage direction: (Dale dinero). Without some explanation it 
gives the student the impression of being a meaningless exclama- 
tion. 

One regrets that Dr. Adams’ excellent Introduction had to be 
condensed in several places—no doubt because of pressure from 
the publisher. The cutting was survived, however, by a bibliog- 
raphy that is quite full for a work of this scope, by a very satis- 
factory biographical sketch, and a somewhat less satisfactory sec- 
tion on the legend and Zorrilla’s treatment of it. Necessary 
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information is given about versification, and reference is made 
to other treatments of the subject. Two errors appear inthis sec- 
tion. Verses 1647-1742 are given as octavillas. The octaves end 
with verse 1730, and it should be pointed out that there are 
five redondillas interspersed among the octavillas, beginning re- 
spectively with verses 1655, 1675, 1687, 1707, and 1719. Verses 
2173-2222 are listed as quintillas; they are certainly décimas. 

The Vocabulary is noteworthy for the exactness of meanings 
given. Some words are omitted that ought not to be, but of those 
included only one word is inadequately defined: koja means 
“petal” in v. 1475. The play consists of about 3000 words, not 
including stage directions; the vocabulary has 1787 entries. 
The “‘everyday words of the language’’—as the Editor sees them— 
have been omitted. Nevertheless, 70 of the first 189 in Buchanan’s 
list are included. Some of them may be needed for convenience 
in listing idioms, but some 15 or 20 such words as alli, hermoso, 
ni, st, querer, and llamar, without any idioms or unusual meanings 
attached, are given. On the other hand I find missing: mdsicas 
(stage directions, p. 3), letras “‘handwriting” (v. 328), vano “‘un- 
important, passing’ (1600), corto (1806), fundarse (1878), ocasién 
“danger’’ (2534, 2572), and the interjections jUf! and jPuf! Some 
of these may have been inadvertent omissions, as surely the 
Italian Jo (v. 125) was. En prenda de buena memoria (p. v) could 
not be translated satisfactorily with the usual meaning of bueno, 
which 1s omitted. 

Taking away 64 proper nouns and Italian and Latin words, we 
have left in the vocabulary 1723 words, distributed as follows, 
according to the plan of analysis used by Professor Arnold for 
another book, reviewed in the January Modern Language Journal 
(p. 326): 


Buchanan Don Juan % of Total 
1-1000 526 30.5 
1001-2000 319 18.5 
2001-3000 185 10.7 
3001-4000 138 7.4 
4001-5000 101 5.8 
5001-6702 100 5.8 
Not in Buchanan 354 20.5 


The words not in Buchanan consist largely of participles (some 60), 
diminutives, absolute superlatives, interjections, feminine forms, 
adverbs in -mente, abstract nouns on common stems, archaic 
forms, and proper adjectives. The following table, taken from 
Professor Arnold’s review mentioned above, shows how Don Juan 
compares with the other three books analyzed: 
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Adams and 
Stark Crawford El Abuelo Don Juan 
Words in text 8500 15000 23000 3000 
Words in Vocab. 874 1500 2643 1723 
Av. % of increase 10.3 10.0 11.4 57.4 
% in first four 
groups, Buchanan 88.8 82.3 72.4 67.7 


I found Don Juan not to be too difficult in a small class of above 
average students after 15 semester hours of work. I doubt that it 
should be attempted that early with average students. 

Unfortunately, typographical errors are rather numerous in 
this text. Those that may prove confusing areas follows: page v, 
second line, read D. for A.; line 438, read comma after es; 447, 
read el for al; 690, read comma for period; 1083, read mas for mds; 
1262-63, exchange position of infancia and estancia; 2153, read 
gue for qué; 2551, read ella for ello; 2024, insert a between va and 
entrar; 3588, read semicolon for comma at end of line. Line &3 
should be a question, or possibly an exclamation. 

Less important mistakes in printing are these: line 122, read 
si for si (Italian); p. 134 (end of stage directions), a period is 
needed after Jugar; p. 158, read carestia for carestia. Line 3334 
needs another syllable; some texts have ya after pensdis. Verjel 
of line 1464 is vergel in the vocabulary, and escusado of line 707 is 
excusadoin the vocabulary. Consistency would require italics for 
lines 458 and 459. The note to line 2233 is misplaced, as also are 
these words of the vocabulary: concha, escénico, salvo. It would 
be more logical that page v should follow xxvi, for Zorrilla’s 
dedication ought not to include the Editor’s Introduction. 


Tuos. A. Fitz GERALD 
St. John’s College 
Annapolis 
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